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The medical world, and the veterinary world in particular, 

~ has been agitated of late by the ever-important question of tu- 
berculosis and its hoped-for treatment. 

Dr. Marmoreck, one of the Chiefs of Laboratory at the 
Pasteur Institute, is well known to veterinarians by his discov- 
ery of the antistreptococcic serum, which, under his name, 
has for some time been used in the treatment of anasarca. At 

the time of the discovery it was supposed that the treatment 
would apply not only to that form of disease, but to all affec- — 
tions of the same nature; that is, to diseases with streptococci. _ 

Ligniéres, however, soon brought out the fact that if Mar- 
moreck’s serum was very active against anasarca in horses, its 
action against strangles was much less satisfactory ; and Lig- 

—niéres concluded that it was necessary to establish two well-differ- 

-entiated groups in the family of pathogenous streptococci—one 

including the Streptococcus pyogenes and the other the S. equ 
of Shutz. 

Of course new investigations were started. As Nocard re- 
marked in a communication that he made on the subject in 
June, 1903 : “‘ The serum of Marmoreck came from horses hyper- 
immunized with repeated injections of cultures of human strep- 
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~ tococcus with increased virulence ; it might be supposed to be 
_ efficacious against all the other infections due to streptococci of 
_ the same type ; however, experience soon showed that this serum, 
_ still always identical to itself, did not always give the same good 
results ; at times very efficacious in small doses, it had in other 
_ cases to be injected in very large quantity to obtain a noticeable 
Feo sometimes even it seems to remain entirely inactive. 

This irregularity of action necessitated a change in the mode of 
_ preparation of the serum. Instead of utilizing only one type of 
streptococci to immunize horses, Marmoreck injected in them 
cultures of all the human streptococci he could get.” 

“Practice having shown that this polyvalent serum thus ob- 
tained gave better and more constant results than the mono- 
valent, cultures of streptococci of strangles origin were also in- 
_ jected to the horses,” and in all reports the results have been 
satisfactory. Anasarca and strangles are amenable to the treat- 
by the polyvalent serum of Marmoreck. 


q 


* 
For us veterinarians, this is a grand result obtained. But 


this discovery of Marmoreck is not the only one in which he 
has been engaged. Tuberculosis is, among many diseases, one 
which has occupied the attention of the workers of Pasteur In- 
stitute, and Dr. Marmoreck, in the month of November last, 
presented to the Academy of Medicine a sensational communi- 
cation on a new serum—az antituberculous serum. No doubt 
the results obtained in the laboratory are very interésting, but 
the clinical are very doubtful and very open to contradiction. 
True tuberculin, said Dr. Marmoreck, has to this day escaped 
our investigations, because the bacillus was not cultivated in a 
media sufficiently similar to natural conditions. But if young 
tuberculous bacilli are cultivated in appropriate and special 
media, like one made of leucotoxic serum of calf and of glycer- 
inated liver bouillon, a culture is then obtained in which tuber- 
culin is no longer present, but instead another toxine which kills 
small animals, and to which tuberculous individuals no more than 
healthy ones are sensitive to. Rabbits and guinea-pigs can be 
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immunized with this toxine against a later bacillar infection. 
Horses are immunized with these filtrated cultures, free from 


bacilli, but containing the toxine, and an antitoxic serum is ob- — 


tained. It is with this last that attempts have been made to 
cure, first tuberculous animals, and then later man. 
But, besides the antituberculous serum, Dr. Marmoreck has 


‘prepared an antituberculous vaccine. ‘The bacilli treated for a 


long time by the leucotoxic serum, being treated and added to 
the antituberculous serum, become assimilable and are resorbed 
without giving rise to the ordinary abscesses and without gen- 
eral infection. ‘They are vaccines against later infection. A 
rabbit has remained refractory, so far, for two months. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Marmoreck, the results obtained on animals are re- 
corded as follows: ‘“‘ The serum has a preventive and curative 
action. A dose of 15 to 20 c.c. given three days before the in- 
travenous injection, protects definitely a rabbit against tuber- 
culous infection.’ The curative treatment requires doses so 
much larger when the infection is older.” 

The results obtained in man are very uncertain. In menin- 
gitis there were none. In surgical tuberculosis they were 
somewhat better. In numbers of cases, even advanced, improve- 
ment is claimed, whether in pulmonary or pleural types. Out 
of 2000 injections that he has made, he had abscesses only in 
two cases. 7% 

The question and the subject was too important to remain 
limited only to the communication made before the Academy, 
and, although it was reported that the honorable body, consider- 
ing that Dr. Marmoreck had been too hasty in his conclusions, 
had refused to accept the report of the Doctor ; it was sure that 
others would certainly bring the subject again before the medi- 
cal world at least. And on December 1, oue of the celebrities of 
Paris, Dr. Dieulofoy, came forward and in a short but decisive 
discourse broke to pieces the conclusions made by the late 
Chief of the Pasteur Institute. 

During the months of August, September and October seven 
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tuberculous patients were treated at the Hospital of the Hotel — 
Dieu, where Dr. Dieulofoy has his ward. Of these patients, four — 
had pulmonary tuberculosis, two had lesions in the lungs and 
in the larynx; one had pleural affection with effusion. The | 
treatment was carried out by Dr. M. himself, and as he saw fit. , 

By close observation, frequent auscultation, and repeated 
minute examinations, the following are advanced by Dr. Dieu- — 
lofoy: ‘“‘(1) The serum has no favorable effect on the fever 
of tuberculous subjects. In one of them it caused a high eleva- 
tion of temperature. (2) The serum has no influence on expec- 
toration ; in some cases it has been treble and quadruple after the ~ 
injections. (3) The serum does not seem to have any effect on 
the development of the tuberculous lesion. (4) It has no in- 
fluence on nutrition; the patients have continued losing flesh, 
and at times more rapidly, notwithstanding over-alimentation. 
Of the seven patients, since the treatment, two are still living, 
but are very sick ; the other five are dead. As far as the test on 
animals,” continues Dr. Dieulofoy, “‘two lots of guinea-pigs, 
four in each, were inoculated and became tuberculous by sub- 
cutaneous injections of human sputa. The first lot was sub- 
mitted to the injections of serum, while the other was kept as 
witnesses ; not only the injected serum, did not prevent tubercu- 
losis from progressive and very rapid evolution in the inoculated 4 
subjects, but their death took place even before that of the wit- _ 
nesses.” 


* 


* * 

_ Such was the important clinical and experimental result © 
which was reported, and no doubt, notwithstanding the timid de- — 
fense of one or two other members of the Academy, it was evi- _ 
dent to all that the treatment by the antituberculous serum had > 
received a blow from which it will be hard to recover. 

A few days ago I received the 19th Annual Report of the > 
Bureau of Animal Industry—the report of 1902. 

Like all its predecessors, it forms a large volume of over 600 _ 


pages, neatly gotten up, illustrated, and is a handsome addition 
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to that part of veterinary literature which illustrates the work 
carried out by the small army of scientists led by Dr. D. E. Sal- 
mon. 

The report of the Chief is a kind of introduction, an index, 
and also a general review of the work of the year, resuming as 
it does consideration of the doings of the various divisions of 
the Bureau. The Inspection Division, for instance, leads us in- 
to what has been executed in the meat inspection, microscopic 
inspection of pork, that of vessels, of exported and of imported 
animals, the control of contagious diseases. In a second part 
comes the Biochemic Division, with its preparation and distri- 
bution of tuberculin, mallein, tetanus antitoxin, etc. In the 
third, we find the Division of Pathology, the most interesting 
part to veterinarians. Among the most important points of the 
work of this division, I read the investigations on an apoplectic 
form of septiceemia of chickens, on the infectiveness of milk from 
cows which have reacted to the tuberculin test, on the compara- 
tive virulence of tubercle bacilli from human, bovine, ovine, 
porcine and simian sources, on a fatal enzootic among cattle in 
a herd in the vicinity of Washington, on a fatal disease among 
angora goats, on dourine in Nebraska, etc., etc. Ina fourth 
chapter comes the work of the Zodlogical Division ; in the fifth 
the Bureau Experiment Station, and in the last the Miscellane- 
ous Division, with the Quarantines, and finally the Milk Division. 

All this is the extrée en matiéres, then comes the heavy work. 
Let me mention only a few articles: ‘The Work Against Sheep 
Scab in 1902,” by E. B. Jones; ‘“‘Scabies in Cattle,” by R. W. 
Hickman; ‘“ The Duration of the Life of the Tubercle Bacillus 
in Cheese,” by T. C. Harrison ; ‘A Report on an Enzodtic among 
Cattle caused by a Bacillus of the Enteridis Group,” by J. R. 
Mohler and J. S. Buckley, which concludes: (1) That a spon- 
taneous enzootic among cattle resulting from a bacillus of the 
enteridis group; (2) that this organism has been isolated from 
cattle in pure culture; (3) that when inoculated into suscept- 
ible experimental animals, a similar disease has been repro- 
duced, from which the specific bacillus was discovered ; (4) that 
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it is pathogenic for rats, guinea-pigs, rabbits, pigeons, dogs, 
sheep, hogs and calves, but is not infectious for chickens; (5) 
that the organism isolated from this outbreak is more virulent 
than that usually obtained from hogs affected with hog cholera, 
and is pathogenic for a greater number of species; (6) that a 

closely allied disease has already been described by Thomassen 
as an enzootic among bovines. 

Dr. Salmon also contributes the report he presented before 
the American Public Health Association on ‘“ Bovine Tuber- 
culosis and Other Animal Diseases Affecting Public Health”; 
and afterwards Dr. J. R. Mohler and H. J. Washburn published 
a preliminary report on the nature, symptoms, cause, pre- 
vention and so forth of takosis, a contagious disease of goats 

recently observed, with the following conclusions: ‘“(1) That 
a disease described as takosis has appeared in many parts of 
this country, but particularly in the Northern States; (2) it 
_ is a progressive, debilitative, contagious disease, characterized 
_ by great emaciation and weakness, with symptoms of diarrhcea 
and pneumonia, and causes a mortality of 100 per cent. of those 
affected, and from 30 to 85 per cent. of the whole flock; (3) 
from the carcasses of numerous animals that have succumbed 
to this disease a new organism, JZ2crococcus caprinus, has been 
recovered in purity and is presumably the etiological factor ; (4) 
_ the micrococcus possesses pathogenic properties for goats, chick- 
ens, rabbits, guinea-pigs and white mice, but not for sheep, dogs 
or rats; (5) although the disease has been described before, so 
far as could be ascertained no bacteriological investigations have 
_ been previously made; (6) medicinal treatment was attempted 
with varying success ; immunizing experiments are highly en- 
couraging.”’ 

A longer review of this work would cover more space than 
I feel this chronicle can allow, and, yet, I must mention the 
report on foot-and-mouth disease of Salmon, the Voges’ descrip- 
tion of mal de caderas, by Ch. Wardell Stiles, and what not. 

Speaking of one of the last reports, a European journal, 
which published a review of it, said: ‘‘ When will similar pub- 
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lication take place here?” I wonder what he will exclaim 


when he sees the roth Annual Report. 


* * 


I have received from Prof. Dr. H. de Ratz, General Secretary — 
of the Eighth International Veterinary Congress, which is to be 
held at Budapest in 1905, the programme of the questions which 
will be discussed, in the following order : 

I._—Veterinary Sanitary Poltce. 

I. Insurance of cattle (general, private and that of cattle for 
butchery). 

2. Uniform form for periodical sanitary veterinary bulletins. — 

3. The establishing of uniform principles for estimation of 
the reaction of tuberculin and mallein. 

4a. Prophylaxy of tuberculosis of domestic animals. 

4b. Vaccination against tuberculosis of bovine. 

5. Vaccination against foot-and-mouth disease. 

6. Prophylaxy of pneumo-enteritis of swine; vaccinations. 

7. Extension of the restrictions of traffic at the apparition of 
diseases which have no immediate contagious character, and es- 
pecially of bacteridian anthrax. 

8. Prophylaxy and stamping out of rabies. : 

1. Milk and its treatment, in relation specially with the re- 
form in milking, according to hygienic conditions. 

2. Nutritive value of lean milk for live stock (in fattening 
or raising), specially for the various breeds of swine. 

3. Falsification of the meat and products. The new means ~ 

4. Feeding with molasses. ae | 

5. Hygiene of stables and of the bedding. Critics on the 
different beddings. 

6. Feeding in stable and in the field to the biological point 


of view. “ 
1. Relations of tuberculosis of man with cattle, fowls, and — 
| other domestic animals (especially dogs.) 
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. Modes of infections of tuberculosis of domestic animals. 
. Milk and its products as propagators of tuberculosis. 
. Importance of the bacteria resisting to acids and resem- 
bling the bacillus of tuberculosis in researches. a 
5. Serotherapy of infectious diseases of domestic animals. | 
é Cancer of domestic animals. 
7. Pulmonary glanders and other tuberculous formations of 
the lungs. 
8. Tropical diseases of domestic animals. 
g. The part played by protozoze in diseases of animals. 
10. Toxic matters, produced by the parasites of animals. 
11. The last experiments on the transmission of the diseases 
of animals to man (taking special occasions of the different pro- 
fessions). 
12. Etiology and treatment of puerperal paralysis. = + 
ve According to the programme, the questions of the first section 
_ shall be treated in general meetings. The other two at the 
- meetings of the sections. 
The order of the subjects as given above can be considered 
as definite. Reporters will be appointed soon. 
The Congress will no doubt require many days to do justice 
to such a loaded programme, and it is to be hoped that the 
attendance will be as large as the importance of the questions 
presented demands. 


* 
* * 


I am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of a check for 

_ twenty-five dollars from the Massachusetts Veterinary Associa- 
tion, which has been forwarded to the Treasurer of the Nocard 
Monument. Committee, receipt for which will be returned as 


soon as received. A. L. 


THE ETIOLOGY OF AZOTURIA. . 
The two cases of this disease reported in the January RE- 
VIEW, because of the peculiarity of the condition of the patients 
at the time of the attacks, together with the editorial remarks in 
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the same issue bearing upon the unsettled condition of profes- 
sional opinion in regard to the causative agent and the pathol- 
ogy of the disease, have already stimulated one of our readers to 
express his opinion upon the subject, which was the chief object 
of the agitation given to it at that time. Dr. George E. Corwin, 
Jr., of Lakeville, Conn., contributes to the present number an 
inquiry into the factors operating in the system to produce the 
disease, which opens up a new line of thought, more suggestive 
than assertive, yet as positive as practical in the absence of all 
definite bacteriological and chemical data. 

We commend his article cordially to our readers, and sug- 
gest that other veterinarians follow hisexample. All city prac- 
titioners, at least, come into frequent contact with this often 
fatal disorder, and as it usually attacks the most valuable animals 
in the stables of their best clients, it would seem that every ef- 
fort should be put forth to concentrate our knowledge and clini- 
cal experience into something more tangible and reasonable 
than exists at present. 

As an incentive, we have but to look at that disease of milk 
cows which was our bane but a few years ago—parturient apo- 
plexy. Although the exact mode of infection in that disease is 
not clearly demonstrated, we are certainly in possession of a bet- 
ter understanding of it than before the announcement of 
Schmidt’s views. We no longer hear theories of the full-blooded 
dam, forced to provide blood for both her own nutrition and that 
of the foetus, being suddenly deprived of one abstracting source 
through the removal of the young, and being the host of a super- 
abundance of rich blood, falls a victim to the inevitable conse- 
quence, cerebral congestion. This theory held sway for many 
years, and, being reasonable and logical, was seldom the subject 
of dispute. Efforts to overcome the engorged condition of the 
brain were most heroic, and included phlebotomy, drastic purga- 
tion, counter-irritation, derivatives, etc., but the results were 
more disastrous than they would have been had the patient 
been left to the care of nature. The direction of attention to 
the mammary gland as the point of infection, the resultant in- 
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toxication being due to the poison generated in the lactiferous 
ducts and cecal vesicles, brought with it a line of treatment so 
much superior to all other methods, that it can now be said 
that no veterinarian worthy of his calling will omit the injec- 
tion of germ-destroying substances into the udder. While 
Schmidt’s method may not be so effective as others subsequently 
introduced, the principles are the same, and he will ever be re- 
garded as the man who suggested the true and rational line of 
therapy. 

There ate some analogies between azoturia and parturient 
apoplexy—the high condition of each, the suddenness of the 
attacks, the presence of abdominal pain, the cerebral complica- 
tions, the paralysis of the posterior extremities and the abdom- 
inal and pelvic viscera. Of course in the former disease there 
is no parturient factor, and it may be that in the latter disease 
lacteal activity may only open up an avenue for the develop- 
ment of a similar process which is produced by the short period 
of idleness of the azoturic soliped. There are certainly no other 
two diseases affecting these two species of domestic animals 
bearing so many points of resemblance, and yet so totally dis- 
similar in nature and causation, as laid down by accepted au- 
thorities. That they are each an auto-intoxication, there can be 
little doubt. If the profession has reduced the mortality in the 
one by more than 50 per cent., are we rash in hoping and be- 
lieving that we will yet be enabled to successfully cope with the © 


THE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY, 
at its annual meeting at Trenton, Jan. 14th, did a very graceful 
thing in electing to honorary membership, George W. F. Gaunt, 
of Mullica Hill, N. J., Master of the State Grange of New Jer- 
sey. This is a well deserved honor to a progressive and worthy 
man. Mr. Gaunt, with his influential organization, stood be- 
side President William Herbert Lowe in 1902 in his strenuous 
and successful efforts in placing a law upon the statute books of 
New Jersey which was at once dignifying and elevating to the 
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veterinary profession, a protection to the horse owner, farmer: 
and others from veterinary charlatanism and consequent loss, — 
and their animals from unnecessary suffering ; at the same time | 

safeguarding the public health of the human population from | 
diseases communicable from animal to man. We congratulate 
Mr. Gaunt and we congratulate the Veterinary Medical Asso- a 


ciation of New Jersey. > 


AN INTERESTING ITEM will be found in “ French Review” | 
this month respecting the cause and treatment of that common 
affection of horses, periodic ophthalmia. An investigator has 
proven its microbian nature, having reproduced the disease in | 
rabbits and horses by inoculating them with a culture grown 
from a section of the iris of an affected horse, and has success- 

- fully treated it by local and constitutional medication with po- 
tassium iodide. ‘This discovery may explain the good results 
recorded in the REVIEW a few years ago by the injection of 
tincture of iodine through the orbital foramen. Sonie practi- 

_ tioners who tried this method experienced much difficulty in _ 
passing the needle through this small opening, and made the 
‘injections into the orbital cavity at the margins of the ocular 
globe. 


THE DrIREcTORY of Veterinary Medical Association Meet- 
ings” which was instituted by the REVIEW afew months ago 
has met with great success. Atits inauguration there was very 
little data in regard to the associations, but Secretaries were 
asked to supply the absent information. We have been greatly 
pleased with their response, as there is scarcely a missing detail 
in the entire long list. It is certainly a convenient and valu- 
able directory, and must be of considerable benefit to the asso- — 
ciations and to the veterinary public. We invite all readers to — 
- suggest any improvements or new features which will make the 
_ReEvIEw of greater service to the profession. ae 


“T DEEM THE REVIEW ESSENTIAL to every veterinarian’ 3s 
—(H. H. Gibbs, M. D. C., Winfield, Kansas.) 


| 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


ROBERT KOCH AND HIS CRITICS. 


: A STUDY IN THE CONTROVERSY OVER INTERCOMMUNICABILITY 
OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


By D. ARTHUR HUGHES, PH. D., D. V. M., NEw YorRK STATE VETER- 
INARY CoLLEGE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY ; GOVERNMENT INSPEC- 
TOR, East St. Louis, ILL. 


(Concluded from page 943.) — 


Ss. Monckton opeman. 
In an address as alarming as Koch’s, professional men were 
not slow on reflection to see all its faults; and the mark of 
haste and inconsideration was pointed out in an important omis- 
~ sion which Koch made when he forgot to mention the intestinal 
lesions in the pigs upon which he experimented. Dr. S. Monck- 
ton Copeman wrote to the Zazcet: ‘“‘ In his (Koch’s) statements 
on his experimental feeding of swine with bovine tuberculosis 
he says: ‘The animals (pigs) which had eaten bacilli of bo- 
vine tuberculosis had, without exception . . . tuberculous * 
infiltration of the greatly enlarged lymphatic glands of the neck 
and of the mesenteric glands and also tuberculosis of the lungs 
and spleen.’ But, although the swine had been infected by the 
- method of feeding, no mention is made as to whether tubercu- 
lous lesions of the intestine were found in any of the experi- 
mental animals. The omission appears to be the more remark- 
_ able, seeing that in discussing the reasons for his assumption 
that bovine tuberculosis cannot be conveyed to man by milk or 
- butter containing ‘living and perfectly verile bacilli,’ that it is 
tony when the intestine suffers first’ that a case “- tuberculo- 


q 
* Lancet II, Ig01. P. 316, Aug, 3, Igol. 
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G. H. Masson. 

Even from an extreme part of the British Empire, from 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, came a criticism which points to a lack 
of care in statement, and possibly an error in method. Whether — 
the argument is valid or invalid remains for the future. Dr. 
Masson wrote .... I was struck by the fact that no mention 
was made by Koch of the physical condition of the cattle exper- 
imented upon beyond the statement that according to the tuber- 
culin test they were free from tuberculosis. As it is usual, 
however, to select only perfectly sound cattle for such experi- 
mental purposes, it may be safely assumed in the absence of 
any contrary statement, that the nineteen young cattle referred 
to by the Professor came under this description 
vine tubercle is distinct from human tubercle, the fact that 
healthy cattle inoculated with bovine tuberculosis readily ex- 
hibit signs of tuberculosis is no reason why healthy cattle inoc- 
ulated with human tuberculosis under similar conditions should 
become tuberculous, for neither do healthy human beings neces- 
sarily acquire tuberculosis after the entrance of living tubercle 
bacilli into their systems Some previous weakening of 
a particular organ, or of the whole system, is as a rule required. 
Moreover, the infection takes place with greater ease at certain 
age periods. In old age man is rarely infected with tuberculo- 
sis, which goes to show that, though his race is susceptible to 
the infection, certain other physical conditions beyond the mere 
entrance of tubercle bacilli into his system are necessary for that 
infection to take place. 

In order therefore to prove the susceptibility or non-suscep- 
tibility of cattle to human tuberculosis, the animals experi- 
mented upon should be such as are in a state of health similar 
to that in which man is known to be infected. They should be 
debilitated, ill-conditioned beasts, proved, nevertheless, to be 
free from tuberculosis by the tuberculin test—weak animals in 
a state of physiological depression—as after giving birth to 
young and soon. Such animals would fulfil the necessary con- 
ditions better than sound ones, and failure to succeed in inocu- 
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lating them with human tabercle bacilli would, I venture to be- 
lieve, be more conclusive evidence in favor of Koch’s theory 
_ than the results of experiments carried out on healthy cattle only.* 
(D) IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


George Adami. 
Much of the very best work on the inter-relation of bovine 


and human tuberculosis—(I had almost said with Leonard 
Pearson, of the University of Pennsylvania, he best work )—has 
been done during the last ten years in Canada and the United 
States. When one remembers men like Adami and Smith, 
~ Ravenel, Frothingham, Dinwiddie, one’s heart beats with hon- 
est pride at North American achievement. The questions of 
_ live-stock interests and their relation to the export trade and to 
public health at home and abroad have resulted in a zest for 
study of animal diseases. Noteworthy experiments, indeed, had 
led to important discoveries. European authorities, like Htippe 
- among the Germans, Nocard among the French, the celebrated 
Koch himself, refer to American authority on bovine and human 
tuberculosis. While North American articles are printed in 
toto, or quoted, in the great British medical journals, and that 
_ without condescension or mere deference. It is therefore with 
pleasure that I now turn to recent Canadian and American 
views on the question of intercommunicability. 
Professor J. George Adami, of McGill University, has pub- 
lished an article “‘On the Relationship between Human and 
; ~ Bovine Tuberculosis,” evidently from its tone and content in- 
cited by Koch’s declarations of the previous year, printed in the 
Philadelphia Medical Journal Feb. 22, 1902.t It is a portion 
of the annual report of the author to the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the Dominion of Canada for the year 1901. Scrupulos- 
ity seems to be almost a religion with Adami, as is shown in the 
: way he measures his words. There is in the article a calmness 
_and fairness of mind, a care in statement, combined with an am- 
plitude of knowledge of all that has been done on the disease, that 


* Brit, Med. Journ, 11, t901. P. 835. Sept. 21, 1901, 


tPp. 356-365. 
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makes the paper truly admirable. Thearticle is elaborate and the 
conclusions, as follows, are probably meant to be compendious: © 
(1) Bovine tuberculosis is easily coveyed from cattle to cattle by 
inhalation, milk (in calves), stalls, drinking places, etc. (2) 
Human tuberculosis is transmissible to cattle. Pure cultures of 
these bacilli rarely cause infection. Mixtures of tubercle bacilli 
with other microdrganisms (as in sputa) appear to be more in- 
fectious. The difficulty in inducing artificial tuberculosis fa- 
vors the idea that natural infection of cattle with human bacilli 
must be of singularly rare occurrence. (3) Swine appear to be 
fairly easily infected with both human and bovine tuberculosis, 
and when infected with the former these gain an increased vir- 
ulence for guinea-pigs and rabbits. But while through the use 
of infected milk these animals become frequently infected from 
cattle, conditions favoring the reverse process are rare. Thus, 
while it may occasionally be that swine, or possibly other domes- 
tic animals, act as intermediaries in the passage of tuberculosis 
from human beings to animals, the conditions favoring such trans- 
mission from man to hog, or from hog to cattle, so rarely show 
themselves, that again, for practical purposes, this mode of in- 
fection may be neglected. (4) If this be so, it should be possi- 
ble to eradicate bovine tuberculosis in a region in which human 
tuberculosis continues to be widespread. (5) Human tubercu- — 
losis in the majority of cases is conveyed from human being to 
human being by inhalation, more rarely is conveyed through 
the alimentary tract, still more rarely through the genital tract, 
through surface wounds, and from the mother to the foetus dur- 
ing intra-uterine life. (6) Everything points to the fact that 
in the main the bacilli causing infection in man are derived 
from previous cases of the disease in man. (7) By sojourn in 
the human body and passage from man to man the human tu- 
bercle bacilli have acquired properties differing from those 
acquired by bacilli which have passed through cattle; their 
shape differs, the rate of growth and the appearance of the 
growths outside the body are different; their virulence to- 
wards animals of the laboratory is also different. (8) The dif- 
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ferences, however, are not sufficiently marked or constant 
enough to permit us to conclude that we are dealing with dis- 
tinct species. On the contrary, the evidence at our disposal 
points clearly to the fact that in the different species of animals 
we encounter at most, vaces of tubercle bacilli which by growth 
in the bodies of animals of another species take on the charac- 
teristics of the race of bacilli peculiar to that species. (9) Bo- 
vine tubercle bacilli can be transmitted to man, and this either 
through wounds or through the digestive tract. (10) By pas- 
sage through cattle the tubercle bacilli gains increased viru- 
lence for cattle, rabbits and guinea-pigs, but lessened virulence 
for man and (it would seem also) for carnivorous animals. (11) 
Save in the very rare cases of wound infection, there is a signif- 
icant lack of evidence that bovine tuberculosis infects adu/z 
human beings. (12) It is infants and those of early age who — 
are liable to be infected by the tubercle bacilli of bovine origin, 
and this through the agency of milk. The statistics bearing 
upon the continued frequency of tuberculosis in children a 
upon the relative frequency of intestinal and abdominal tuber- 
culosis in children must be accepted as conclusive evidence © 
upon this point. (13) Even with children a consideration of 
the great frequency of bovine tuberculosis in certain regions, and 
of the absence of any record affecting those supplied from a given 
“ milk round” leads to the conclusion that the bovine bacilli 
have not heightened virulence. (14) The few positive records 
we possess of direct transmission of tuberculosis from cattle to 
man through the agency of milk, indicate that infection is — 
brought about only by the employment of milk from cattle 
which are very extensively diseased, more especially those suf- 
fering from udder disease. In other words, large numbers of tu- 
bercle bacilli are required in order to infect human beings with 
tuberculosis of bovine origin. This again is an indication that 
the bacilli cannot be regarded as having gained a heightened 
virulence for man, and that infection is not very readily com-— 
municated. (15) Animals showing physical signs of tubercu- 
losis (for mild grades of the disease show no physical signs), 
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and above all, those exhibiting udder tuberculosis, should there- 
fore be condemned and under no condition should their milk | 
be used for food. (16) Where there is tuberculosis in a herd, 
Bang’s method should be employed, the animals reacting to tu- 
berculin being separated from the healthy ones ; the milk from > 
the reacting ones, from whatever purpose used, should be Pas- 
teurized so as to effectively destroy the tubercle bacilli. (17) _ 
The great cause of infantile mortality is inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines, and this is proved to be mainly brought _ 
about by the use of badly kept and fermented milk. Pasteuri- _ 
zation of milk therefore and prohibition of milk from tubercu- 


lous udders will lessen mortality from tuberculosis among chil- 
dren. +6 


M. P. Ravenel. 
Dr. M. P. Ravenel, of the University of Pennsylvania, is | 


among the most ardent workers on intercommunicability. He | 
has written at least five remarkable papers within the last two — 
years on the subject. His articles in every paragraph bear the 


stamp of authority. He proceeds with caution and treats every 
turn and phase of the subject exhaustively. The address of 
Koch was spice to his further endeavors, and his recent studies — 
have but strengthened his convictions on the communicability — 
of bovine tuberculosis to man. In his most recent paper deliv- 
ered before the Pathological Society of Philadelphia * he says: 
“Tt is certain that the various types of tubercle bacillus known 
to us have sprung from a stock common to them all, and that 
they have acquired their racial peculiarities by residence in dif- _ 
ferent animals through which they are subjected to a difference 
in food, temperature and resistance. In other words the struggle | 
for life is carried on in the various species of animals under 
varying conditions, the results being that in each animal the © 
tubercle bacillus acquires properties which best enable it to 
carry on life in that particular host. The acquisition of these 
peculiarities no doubt requires a certain lapse of time, but how 
much we do not know. We have experimental evidence that 


0. of Penn. Med, May, 1902, 


© 


it does not require a great time to change the tubercle bacillus 
from a higher to a lower type. By the method of inoculation 
into the peritoneal cavity in collodion sacs, Nocard has shown 
that in from five to eight months both the bovine and human 
bacillus can be made to acquire the cultural characteristics of © 
the avian bacillus, and to a certain extent its pathogenic action © 
also. A few passages from fowl to fowl during four to six 
months increases this greatly. By passage through the blind- | 
worm Moller has in the course of a year so changed the hu- 
man tubercle bacillus that it grows like the organism of fish 
tuberculosis, and has the same temperature reactions. It grows 
best at 20° C. and ceases to growentirely at 30° C With 
these facts before us I do not think we are forcing a point in be- 
lieving that it is at least possible for the bovine bacillus to be- 
come rapidly so changed in the body of man that it will show 
the cultural and pathogenic peculiarities which we find usually 
in cultures of human origin The evidence at hand forces 
us to conclude that human and bovine tuberculosis are but 
slightly different manifestations of one and the same disease, and © 
that they are intercommunicable. We are not in a position at 
present to define positively the extent of the danger, but that it 
really exists cannot be denied. Inthe past there has probably - 
been a tendency to exaggeration, but however great this may 
have been it does not now justify any attempt at belittling the 
risk and it is folly to blind ourselves to it.” 

T. Smith. 

Since Theobald Smith’s famous monograph of 1898 he has © 
indited nothing probably on the relation between human and 
bovine tuberculosis which he would wish to have quoted on the | 
transference of the diseases. Yet, before the American Acad- — 
emy of Medicine in New York, Dec. 1901,* he made a speech 
on the difference between the two diseases, in which he gave 
the gist of his well-known argument. His conclusions should 
be cited: (1) There was no evidence that bovine tubercle ba- 
cilli might indiscriminately affect the human subject ; (2) that 


~ * Medical Record, 34 and 35, 1901. Dec. 19, 20, 1901. | 
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there was some evidence that bovine bacilli had been isolated 
from human subjects, but that the successful transfer was un- 
common and depended upon certain conditions requiring further 
careful research. In acknowledging ‘‘ that there was some evi- 
dence that bovine bacilli had been isolated from human subjects ” 
Smith admits more than Koch. It is likely that Smith refers 
to tuberculous verrucosity of the cutis which many times has 
been shown to possibly have a bovine origin. The latest cases 
of the kind in America are brought forward by Ravenel. 
D. E. Salmon. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
States from conviction has been a staunch opposer of Koch. In 
a paper written lately on ‘' Recent Investigations Concerning 
the Relation of Human and Bovine Tuberculosis,” * after re- 
viewing the work of de Jong, Ravenel and Arloing, says: 
“ The frequency with which man is infected with animal tuber- 
culosis cannot be determined by the data now available, and the 
investigation of the question is surrounded by many difficulties. 
It has been made clear that we have no right to demand a pri- 
mary lesion in the intestine as a criterion of ingestion tubercu- 
losis. In experimental animals fed on tuberculous material the 
oldest lesions are frequently found in the glands of the head 
and neck, or even in the bronchial glands or lungs. While tu- 
bercle bacilli may pass through the stomach and penetrate the 
intestinal wall, this apparently is not the most common chan- 
nel of infection from the food. There are some authors who 
believe that even in inhalation tuberculosis the bacilli enter the 
tissues by the naso-pharynx or pharynx ; and probably also the 
naso-pharynx is as easily contaminated by infected food as by 
inhaled bacilli. It is difficult therefore to see how we can ex- 
pect anything in the distribution of the lesions which will ena- 
ble us to distinguish between ingestion and inhalation tubercu- 
losis. Probably the isolation of the bacillus from the lesions 
in man and the determination of their virulence will give some 
idea as to the frequency of bovine infection, but we must expect 
* Jour, Amer, Med, Assoc., Dec. 20,1902. Pp. 1571-1574. 
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in many cases that the bacilli will be modified to such an ex- 
tent that the source can no longer be determined. It would 
appear from the researches of Dubard, Nocard and Ravenel that 
the bovine bacillus may in some cases, when passed through 
other animals or man, retain its characteristics, and in others 
may lose them. Recently, Salmon asked Schroeder at Wash- 
ington to infect a cow’s udder with human bacilli, the idea be- 
ing to find out whether they could multiply in this situation and 
increase in virulence. ‘They decreased very much in — 
up to the fourth or fifth month. At six months they slightly | 
gained in virulence. The udder at the quarters inoculated be- 
came indurated and a thick creamy pus was performed. These | 
experiments showed the instability of the human bacillus in_ 
the bovine animal.” 
Among the original investigators in the field of bovine tu- 
berculosis, the name of R. R, Dinwiddie is prominent. Indeed, 
he has been bracketed with Smith and Frothingham and Rave- 
nel as among the best workers in the past decade. When an 
article with his signature appears following the address of Koch, 
his opinions are to be listened to with attention. Ina recent 
paper printed at the close of 1902 he says: * “ Articles have ap- 
peared reviewing the evidence as to the frequency or possibility ; 
of human tuberculosis originating by contagion from cattle. 
Such evidence that we obtain must necessarily be circumstan- 
tial. Even if it were permissible to make direct inoculation or 
infection experiments on the human being, the settlement of the 
question would only be observed by a series of comparative a 
on many individuals with material of human and bovine a 
respectively, and accompanied by all the safeguards of exact ex- 
perimentation which have been found necessary in similar ae 
with cattle It cannot be said that the facts... 
move the question (of transmissibility of bovine and human tu- 
berculosis) in any degree out of the domain of speculation. 


 * Jour, Amer. Med, Assoc., 1902, 1574-1577. 
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They really furnish mere food for theorizing, and may either 
diminish or increase our suspicion of dairy products according 
to the process of reasoning employed. It may be argued, for 
instance, since bovine tubercle bacilli have been shown to be 
equally as virulent as those of human origin for all animals 
tested and more virulent for some, the presumption is that they 
are more virulent for mankind also. Contrariwise, it may be 
said that human tubercle bacilli being shown to be less adapted 
fot growth in cattle than the bacilli of bovine origin, there is 
reason for believing that the converse may also be true 

If the bovine bacillus be regarded as merely a more highly vir- 
ulent modification of the human variety, this should be shown 
by the greater gravity of the lesions produced by comparative 
inoculation experiments on all species of susceptible animals. 
If, however, there is a selective feature shown by such inocula- 
tions, the excess of virulence of the bovine variety being mani- 
fested only towards certain species of animals, some support 
would be gained for the theory of a distinction of races other 
than that founded on a mere difference in degree of pathogenic 
activity. The tests necessary to determine this latter point 
have since been made, and the records are contained in my sec- 
ond report on tuberculosis, 1900. ‘The bovine tubercle bacillus 
has been shown by these experiments, to possess an indiscrimi- 
nate and not a selective excess of virulence over the human 
specimen. Similar results have been obtained by Pearson and 
Ravenel of Philadelphia and Koch and Schutz of Berlin. Ina 
purely speculative question it is a matter of every-day experi- 
ence that the same data may lead to entirely different deduc- 
tions. Prof. Koch... . has deduced the inferences, largely, 
as we infer, from his experimental work on animals, that bovine 
tuberculosis may constitute no factor in the initiation of tuber- 
culosis of man. Few of us, I think, will be able to follow this 
process of reasoning. Whether or not his view is correct, it can 
hardly be said that he derives any support from the purely ex- 
perimental evidence. I think there is a wide field of investiga- 
tion yet to be covered before we, as sanitarians, can feel justified 


Us 
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in discontinuance of those safeguards against infection from tu- 
berculous dairy products which an unwilling public are just 
beginning to appreciate.” 


te _ The words of Dinwiddie close our section on the first results" 

of Koch’s address—the loud acclaim against him and the warm 
discussion by his contemporaries at home and abroad of his 
recent opinion. Even the casual reader of the various opin- 
ions expressed will be struck with the curious commingling of 
fact and theory in the opinions of all. But it is theory which 
makes for fact. The theory of to-day is the demonstrated fact 
of to-morrow. Not a single person who has written goes the - 
length of defending Koch in his various dicta. The discussion, | 
though here and there is partial agreement with him, is really 
a babel against him. Many of the tenets propounded by the 
different scientists in this argument must be examined by fu- 
ture investigators, demonstrated as truth, z. @., scientific knowl- 
edge, or cast aside as merely curious theory. That speculation 
is rife on this great question of intercommunicability no one > 
will deny. What will be the outcome in the future, who will 

* * 

PART 


THE MOST RECENT VIEWS OF KOCH AND HIS CRITICS. A SUM- 
: MARY OF THE STATUS OF THOUGHT TO-DAY ON‘THE 


QUESTION OF INTERCOMMUNICABILITY 
OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

(1.) Zhe International Tuberculosis Congress, 1902, in Berlin. 
(a) THE OPINIONS OF KOHLER, PRESIDENT OF THE CON- 
GRESS. (Recueil de Méd. Vétér., 15 Nov., 1902, pp. 700-702, 
and Deutsche Med. Woch., XXVIII, 801, 6 Nov., 1902). 

It seems fitting, in view of the multitude of questions, all more 
or less connected with the several doctrines of communicability 
or intercommunicability, which have arisen during 1901 and_ 
1902, that we give a sketch of what occurred at the Tuberculosis 
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Congress at Berlin, October, 1902. Here it would be that Koch 
might be expected at last to answer his critics. For nearly a 
year and a half his speech had stirred up endless investigation 
and no little vituperative criticism. Koch now, the more that 
the Congress was to meet in the capital of the German Empire 
and in the city in which he is professor, found his occasion to 
give all a dignified answer. 

The President of the Congress, Kohler of Berlin, gave an in- 
troductory address (‘‘ Ueber den Stand der Frage von der Ueber- 
tragbarkeit der Rindertuberkulose auf den Menchen ”—state 
of the question of the transmission of bovine tuberculosis to 
man), in which he said that it was his opinion that the only 
conclusion they could reach at present on this question was— 
that they could not affirm with any positiveness whether human 
and bovine were similar and identical diseases or entirely dis- 
similar. They could not determine this from statistics, nor ex- 
periences, nor in any other sense. ‘The indications were that 
they would have to maintain sanitary measures against the beef- 
animals and that they should not even be modified, as they were 
unable to demonstrate whether bovine tuberculosis could or 
could not be transmitted to man. Hedid not speak of the work 
of the Imperial Sanitary Institute. Its experiments were not 
yet completed. | 
(b) Statements of Nocard, Hiippe, Bang and von Baumgarten, 

et al. 

Kohler was quickly followed by other speakers. Nocard 
stated that not only should the actual existing measures be 
maintained, but that there should be greater application of their 
severity. He spoke about the recent experiences of de Jong, 
Thomassen, Max Wolff, Orth, Jensen and Fiberger who were 
all able to inoculate human tuberculosis to animals, of the sta- 
tistics of Still and Heller, relative to the frequency of intestinal 
tuberculosis in children and of the very great virulence of the 
tubercle bacilli of bovines for man as it had been established by 
different authors.* Arloing of Lyons maintained that there was 


* For Nocard vid. Recueil de Méd, Vétér., 15 Nov., 1902. 
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a difference in pathogenic activity of human as well as of bo- 
vine tuberculosis. There exists a certain rise of virulence be- 
- ginning with the slightly virulent human bacillus and extend- 
ing upward to more virulent human bacilli or bovine bacilli to 
the most virulent form of per/-sucht. With certain cultures of 
Tom human bacilli he was able to produce extensive tuberculous 
_ lesions in calves.* Hiippe and Bang took much the same view. 
Bang reported a number of experimental inoculations of human 
tuberculosis into the anterior chainber of the eye of calves— 
formation of minute nodules on the iris. Orth stated that he 
had produced peritoneal tuberculosis together with tuberculosis 
of the lymph glands lying within the path of the lymphatics, 
z. é., an inoculation intra-peritoneally in a calf and goat by virus 
from a rabbit which had been tuberculized by direct injection 

of human sputum. 

Von Baumgarten,{ who, now that Virchow is dead, perhaps, 
except Koch, knows more about experimental tuberculosis than 
any man in Germany, spoke somewhat significantly as follows : 
1. All experiments which had been made up to the present time 
and intended to disprove Koch’s statements would not stand, as 
they had been made in an objectionable manner. 2. In order to 
settle the question, (a) inoculation should be only subcutaneous ; 
(b) the number of bacilli should be limited. These things 
would show whether infection takes place at the point of inocu- 
lation and extends to the system by the blood or lymph. 3. In- 
travenous injections are entirely useless to the purpose, because 
from dead bacilli a disease similar to tuberculosis would be set 


culosis in calves at Tiibingen, with negative results. 


(c) Koch's rejoinder—analysis of his speech, hts conclusions and 
suggestions. 


ite Koch's rejoinder.—As Koch’s address of July 27, 1901, had 


, Jan., 


1903. 


* For Arloing vid. von Baumgarten’s article, Sour. of Tuber. 
+ Jour. of Tuberculosis, Jan., 1903. 


up and produce death due to foreign body emboli. Concluding, - 
he said he had in this manner experimented with human tuber- © 
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proved so effective in stirring up the International Tuberculosis 
Congress in London, and as it had been followed by such exer- 
tion afterwards on the part of investigators and publicists, one 
would expect that his speech at the next Congress, this time 
held in Berlin, would arouse even more attention, and would be 
followed by much comment and anxious criticism. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, we heard little of it from the newspapers: it was 
printed as a matter of course, but caused no eruption among the 
critical. The fact is its spirit, its completeness in kind, the 
lofty disdain of churlishness which animates it silences the carp- 
ing and gives at its close the finality of authority. There is no 
doubt now of Koch’s sincerity: he does not appear in this new 
address a perch-proud savant, but a quiet, even humble discov- 
erer. Koch’s last words are suggestions, as from an elder 
brother. Object as we may, we know that his judgment is 
sound and should be followed. If his speech of 1901 was reck- 
less and ill-considered, that of 1902 is calm, poised, indubitable. 
Analysts of his speech.—The speech is easily divisable into 
five parts: First, an answer to those who have criticised his 
views on primary intestinal tuberculosis ; second, his exposi- 
tion of the fallacy in the argument that tuberculosis verrucosa 
cutis isthe dangerous encroachment of bovine tuberculosis upon 
man; third, why we should: not fear infection from meat; 
fourth, why we should not fear infection from milk; fifth, 
Koch’s advice to the Congress and scientists in general at the 
present juncture. If we take up the first part, viz., his answer 
to those who have criticised his views on primary intestinal tu- 
berculosis, on this his main thoughts are: The statistics hith- 
erto collected regarding primary intestinal tuberculosis are too 
uncertain, and beset with too many contradictions to justify one 
in accepting them as decisive evidence. In Great Britain the 
recent statistics of Woodhead, Still and Shennan are contra- 
dicted by those of Carr and Coutt in the Brztish Medical Jour- 
nal of the same year, 1901. In America, as Bovaird says, the dis- 
ease is little known. All German authors agree that it is rare 
in Germany. Besides there is no general agreement among phy-, 
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-sicians and pathologists what primary intestinal tuberculosis is. 
Now the second point: Koch’s exposition of the fallacy in 
_ the argument that tuberculosis verrucosa cutis is the dangerous 
encroachment of bovine tuberculosis on man. He says the re- ] 
corded observations of the infection of the skin among butchers ' 
and their ilk are most contradictory. Such infections, if we ¢ 
must call them infections, run the course of unimportant local ¢ 
skin diseases and heal of themselves...... It must be per- 
fectly evident that in all attempts to solve the question of the 
transmission of bovine tuberculosis to man by means of statistics ‘ 
relating to primary intestinal tuberculosis, and through obser- I 
vations on skin infection in man, we are dealing only with in- ] 
direct evidence. In the most favorable cases included in such 1 
statistics we may know that they were genuine cases of primary é 
intestinal tuberculosis, but we do not know for certain that they i 
were caused by infection from bovine tuberculosis, rather than 
from human tuberculosis, although in every case the latter possi- 
bility must be taken into account in view of the extraordinary 
wide distribution of the disease in the human subject. Thirdly, 
why we should not fear infection from meat. If infection 
through the use of tuberculous meat (or milk) were as common 
as it is asserted to be, cases of the kind could not escape direct 
observation. ..... A certain number of human beings, or per 
cent. of human beings, who had partaken of the infected article 
of diet must become ill and the case must occur in groups. 
There has not been recorded anywhere a single instance of the 
simultaneous infection of a number of individuals in consequence 
of their having eaten meat in this manner. Besides the Con- 
gresses of 1885, 1891, 1895, 1898 and I901 were unanimously — 
against the total condemnation of carcasses. Fourthly, why we 
should not fear infection from milk. Koch admits there are 
record reputed cases of infection in groups from milk. But he i= 
takes up each account and shows where each is insufficient and . 
probably fallacious in reasoning. There are, too, 28 cases on 
record where patients are reputed to have been attacked singly. 
No confidence can be placed in these cases as being convincing. _ 
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Koch’s Conclustons.—(1) Positive proof that the disease was 
really tuberculosis must be furnished; if possible, the starting 
point of the disease must be established. ‘To this end we must 
have in the case of adults indisputable clinical symptoms, or, 
when they are not present, a post-mortem examination. In the 
case of children a post-mortem is indispensable, as in them the 
clinical symptoms are less certain. (2) Other sources of infec- 
tion must with certainty be excluded. The assurance that the 
patient comes of a healthy family will not in any circumstance 
suffice. There are too many other possibilities of infection, 
both in the family and outside of it, which in the case of every 
human being must be taken into consideration 
would refer, for example, tothe recent investigations of Preisich 
and Dieudouné with regard to the very noteworthy source of 
infection in children in the shape of tubercle bacilli in the dirt 
of the finger nails. (3) In every case of alleged infection 
through the use of tuberculous milk the history of all the other 
persons who have partaken of the milk must be taken into con- 
sideration. ‘These other persons form, so to speak, a control 
experiment ; and when, out of a large number of people who 
have partaken of the suspected milk at the same time, only one 
becomes ill, this fact speaks decidedly against the supposition 
that that one person was infected by the common article of diet. 
Even in the case of typhoid, any suspicion attaching to the milk 
would immediately be dismissed if it were found that out of all 
the persons who had partaken of the milk, only one had suffered 
from typhoid. (4) The source of milk must also receive atten- 
tion. Seeing that in recent years it has become increasingly 
clear that the milk of tuberculous cows does not contain tuber- 
cle bacilli unless the udder is involved in the disease, we can no 
longer accept the fact that a person has consumed inilk from a 
tuberculous cow as proof that bovine bacilli have actually 
gained access to his alimentary canal. It may well happen that 
a person consumes tuberculous milk without being brought into 
contact with bovine tubercle bacilli. The milk must be froma 
cow with a tuberculous udder, and the fact must be noted in 
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any report regarding milk infection which pretends to be com- | 
plete. | 

Koch's Suggesteons.—At the close of his 1901 speech 
spoke rather slightingly of the possibility of infection from milk, : 
and, in closing, laid weight on sputa as the only source of infec- 
tion which counted. At the close of the 1902 speech after this. a 


labored argument in which he gives much space to the question ‘ 
of milk infection, we find him closing in a plea to the Congress | 


that : 
(1.) In cases of alleged infection through the use of a é 
culous milk, attention be paid to the conditions already laid q 
down—post-mortem examination, exclusion of other sources of | “ 
infection, history of other persons who partook of the milk, vf 
proof that the udder was tuberculous. And: - 
(2.) In cases in which infection does not occur after the use 7 
of tuberculous milk, again a study should be made under the | - 
specified conditions—proof that the udder was tuberculous, ob- _ . 
servation of the persons for a sufficient time, information 
whether the milk was boiled. . 4 


(2.) A summary of the status of thought to-day on the question _ 
of intercommunticability of tuberculosis. 
No one who has followed closely with me in this study of 
the question of intercommunicability (for all that I have yet 
written touches more or less this question) will not, on reflec-_ 
tion, see a great difference in Koch’s speech of 1902 over that 
in 1901. We find in his last speech no references to inconclu- 
sive experiments, a trifle less dogmatic assurance that he is _ 
right, a mind made somewhat more open and perhaps more 
frank than it was before. It seems likely that Koch did not 
anticipate that fierce criticism which he met at his preceding ~ 
public appearance. Instead of taking the position that sputa — 
from tuberculous patients was the only thing to be reckoned 
-with, he now is willing to allow that the question of possible 
infection, through at least milk products, is matter for serious 
investigation. And this brings us to our own conclusions: | 
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1. There is no unanimity on the part of scientists at pres- 
ent: 

(a) In what manner and in what degree human tuber- 
culosis may be trausmitted to cattle. 

Neither question has been demonstrated beyond contro- 
versy. 

(b) Nor in what manner and in what degree bovine tu- 
berculosis may be transmitted to man. 

Neither question has been demonstrated beyond contro- 
versy. 

2. Since Koch’s statements of July 27, rgo1, if not before, 
scientists have been passing through a period of disputa- 
tion over the question initiated by Theobald Smith and 
American scientists, but made to stand out strongly be- 
fore the scientific world by Koch—that of the identity 
or non-identity of the bacillus of Jer/-such¢ and that of 
human tuberculosis in structural character, in morphol- 
ogy and pathogenicity. 

There is no conjuncture of opinion on this question. 

. Most scientists agree that milk or meat products may be, 
and sometimes are, veliicles for transmission of tubercu- 
losis toman. It is now believed that the amount of dan- 
ger to human-kind from this source was greatly exagger- 
ated up to the time of Koch’s statements in 1901; but 
that he, in his famous address, on the other hand, greatly 
belittled this danger. 

. All agree that bovine tuberculosis is a danger and a men- 
ace to most, if not all, domesticated animals—including 
now, according to recent experiments, the horse, ass and 
monkey. All believe that, on the score of animal econ- 
omy and for animal preservation and health, sanitary 
laws should be stringent against it. 

. We are in the morning of an important scientific period 
of investigation upon the subject of transmissibility. 
The discussion which has been rife for two years has re- 
opened all questions which pertain to transmissibility 
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It is easy to pass from the stern exactness of the scientist 


and the dangers which might ensue from transmission. 
Tuberculosis is so perilous and devouring that men are 
goaded to gauge this question of inter-relation and inter- 
communicability. 

In the near future, we, as scientists, must settle these ab- 
sorbing topics: 

(a) In what manner and in what degree human tuber- 

culosis is transmitted, if at all, to cattle ? 
(b) In what manner and in what degree, bovine tuber- 
culosis is, if at all, transmitted to man? 

The first question—that of transmission of human tuber- 
culosis to cattle, to obtain the unanimity of scientists, 
will have to receive the conclusiveness of demonstration 
after the most extensive experiments upon large animals 
—particularly bovines and other animals whose meat or 
milk products are used for food. 
The second question—that of transmission of bovine tu- 
berculosis to man—if there is to be unanimity of opin- 
ion, will have to be settled by expert study of statistics 
made and collected in the best manner known to statis- 
tical science. Such data, whether it incriminate either 
meat’ or milk products as the vehicles of the dread dis- 
ease tuberculosis, must, to be valuable, conform to some 
such rules as those laid down by Koch: data of a strict 
and minute post-mortem examination; exclusion of 
other sources of infection ; history of other persons who 
partook of the same milk or meat. 


‘into the shadowy land of fancy. Men too often of late have de- 
parted from facts as they could have obtained them in gross 
and microscopic abnormal anatomy to fanciful by-paths of their 


own making, where they become lost in argument and bewilder- | 
As scientists, we must face the questions set for us. We | 


ment. 


must settle these questions or come to unanimity upon them. 


Then, 


and only then, can we as sanitarians fight with best effect 
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MENINGITIS IN HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP AND 
SWINE. * 


By Louis B. WILson, M. D., First ASSISTANT BACTERIOLOGIST, AND 
S. D.BRIMHALL, V. M. D., DIRECTOR VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


(Concluded from page 960.) 


Experimental horse No. 12, a large, old, thin, but healthy 

horse, was placed in a box stall at the Research Laboratory of 
the board and given ensilage as follows : 

Jan. 30, 1903, began feeding on good ensilage. No other 

feed was allowed. Horse at first refused ensilage, but later ate 

. it sparingly. After two sacks of the good ensilage had been 

given the decomposed ensilage was substituted on February 5. 

One sack of this had been eaten by the horse by February 9. 


The antmal at this time, however, had lost so much flesh that 

— a he was again placed on the better ensilage and a little corn was 
" added to it. The ensilage and grain were made into a mash 


ss part of the time and part of the time the ensilage was fed by it- 
A _ selfin a moist condition. The animal was kept on this feed 
until March 13, or forty-three days in all. During this time 
} his temperature was taken twice daily, as follows: 


1903. 1903. 1903. 
a Date. Date. Date. 


Jan. Hour, Temp. Feb. Hour, Temp. March, Hour. 

30. 5:15 p.m. 100 Ig. 5:00p.m. 100.2 8. 9:00 a, 

g:00 a, m. 99.8 20. g:00a,m. 100.4 8. 5:00 p. 

Feb, 20. 5:00p.m. 100.2 9. 9:00 a, 

I. IT:00 a m. 100 “21. g:00a,m 100 9. 5:00 p. 

2. 10:00 a. m, 99.4 21. 5:00p. m. 100.2 Io a. 

2. 4:30 p. m. 99.6 22. y:00a,m. 100.4 Io. 5:00 p. 
3. g:00 a, m, 99.1 22, 5:00p m. 99.4 II, 9:00 4a, 
; 3: 4:00 p. m, 100 23. g:00a m, 99.2 II. 5:cop. 
7 4. 9:00 a. m, 100.4 23. 5:00p. m, 99.2 I2, 9:00 4, 
4. 5:00 p. m, 100 24. g:00 a. Mm, 99 12. 5:00p. 

5. a.m, 99.6 24. 5:00 p. m. 99.2 13. 9:00a. 

5. 5:30p.m, 100.2 25. 9:00 a, m. 98.8 13. 5:00p. 

6. g:00 a m, 98.8 25. 5:00p. m, 98.6 14. Q:00a 

6. 5:00 p. m, 99.4 26. 9.00 4. m. 98.8 15. Io:00 a 

7.  1:00a, m, 98.9 26, 5:00p m, 98.4 I5. 5:00p. 

7. 5000p m. 994 27. g:00a.m, 99 16. 9:00 a, 

8. 10:25 a, m. 99.4 27. 5:00 p. m. 98.6 16, 5:00p 


‘VS From the Nineteenth Report of the Minnesota State Board of Health. 


| 
ry 
Temp. 
m. 98.2 
m. 98.8 1 
m, 98.4 
m. 98.2 
m. 98.2 
m. 98.8 
m, 98.4 
m, 98.2 
m, 98.4 
98.4 
m. 98.2 
m. 98,2 : 
m. 98.4 
m. 98.6 
m, 98.4 
m, 98.6 
m, 98.2 
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1903. 1903. 
Date, Date. 
Feb. Hour, Temp. March, Hour. 


28. 9:05 a. m. 9100 a. 

28. 5:00 p, m. . 5:00 p, 
March, 
9:15 a, m. . §5:00p. 
5:00 p. m, . gi00a 
9:30 a. m. - 5§5:00p. 
5:00 p. m. . 9:00 a, 
9:00 a, m. . 5:00p. 
5:00 p. m, . . .9:00 a 
g:00 a, m. . 5:00 p. 
5:00 p, m. 9:30 a, 
9:00 a, m. §:00p. 
5:00 p, m, : 9:00 a, 
9:00 a, m, 5:00 p. 98.6 
5:00 p. m. 9100 a, 98.8 
g:00 a. m, . 5:00p.m, 98.4 
5:00 p. m, 25. g:00a.m. 98.8 


98.8 
98.4 
98.6 
98.4 
99.4 
99. 
98.8 
98.4 
98.6 
98.4 
98.6 
98.8 


i=) 
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The animal showed no symptoms whatever during the entire 
course of the experiment. During the latter part of the feeding 
he increased in flesh and his coat became quite glossy.- After 
being kept under observation until March 25, the animal was 
used for another purpose. 

Experimental horse No. 13. This animal was a large, old, 
sorrel horse, thin and weak, and somewhat lame in hind legs. 
The animal had been down in the stall two or three times before 
it was purchased by the laboratory. ‘The feeding of good ensil- 
age to this animal was begun Feb. 3, 1903, and after three days 
the decomposed ensilage was substituted for the good. This 
was kept up until February 10, when the animal, being in poor 
physical condition was given again good ensilage and a small 
grain feed added. It was kept on ensilage until March 5. Dur- 
ing this time it exhibited no symptoms of any sort, but increas- 
ed in weight. On February 22, the animal’s temperature arose ~ 
and remained up for three days without any assignable cause 
except indigestion. It was kept under observation until April 
16, when it was used for another purpose. The temperature 
during this period is herewith appended. 

During the month and a half of the experiment these two 
horses were given about one ton of the ensilage, one-half of 
which was in a decomposed condition. 


| 1036 4 
1903. | 
Date, 
Feb, Hour, Temp, len 
9. 10:30a, m, 99 
9. 4:30 p. m, 99.4 
10. 9:00 a, m, 99.6 
- Io. 4:30 p. m, 98.6 
II. 10:30a 98.6 
4:30 p 99 
12, 10:25 a 99 
13. 10:30a 99.6 
13. 4:45 p 101.4 
14 4:15 p 100, 2 
I5.  10:00a 99 
16. 10:00a 93 
| 16, 4:45 p 98.6 | 
10:00a 98.8 
EF. 4:30 p 98.6 
18, 10:00a 98.6 
18. 5:00 p 99.6 
19. 9:00 a 99.4 
4 
Ja 
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1903. 1903. 1903. 
Date. Date, 
Feb. Hour, Temp. Feb, Hour, Temp. March. Hour, Temp. 


3 4:00p m. 99.8 17. 10:00 a, m, 99.6 I, 9:15am, 99.6 
4 g:00 a.m. 98,2 17. 4:00p.m,  I100,2 I. 5:00p m, I00 
4 5:00 p.m, 100.3 18, 10;00a m. 98.8 2, 9:30a.m. 99.4 
5 I1:00a m. 99.8 18, 5:00p.m. I00 2. 5:00p.m, 100.6 
5 5:30p. m, 100.4 I9. g:00a.m, I100,2 3. g:00a.m. 99.4 
6.  9:00a,m, 100.2 19, 5:00p.m. 99.8 3. §:00p.m. 100.2 
6, 5:00 p.m, 100,2 20. 9:00a.m. 100.6 4. 9:00a,m. 99.8 
7. 41:30am. 99.2 20. 5:00p.m. 100.4 4. 5:00p.m. 100,2 
7 5:05 p.m, 100.2 21. 9g:00a,m, 100.4 5. 9:00a,m, . 100 
8 10:20a,m. 99.4 2I. 5:00/p, m, 100.4 5. 5:00p m. 100.4 
9 10:30 a,m, 100.4 22. g:00a,m,_ 6. g:00a,m, 100 
9 4:30p.m. 99.6 22. 5:00p,m, 103.2 6. 5:00p,m, 100 
10. g:00a,m. 99.4 23. g:00a,m, 103 7. g:00a,m. 998 = 
10, 4:30 p.m, 100 23. 5:00p.m, 104.6 7.  5:00p,m, 100 
‘II, 10:30a,m. 998 24. g:00a.m, 104 8. 9:00a,m, 100.2 
Il, 4:30p.m. 99.8 24. 5:00p.m, 104.2 8. 5:00p.m, 100 
I2,  10:20a,m, 100 25. g:00a.m, 1034 9. g:00a.m. 99.8 
I3. 10:30a.m. 99.4 25. 5:00p.m. 102.8 9. 5:00p.m, 100.4 
13. 4:45 p.m, 100 = g:00 a.m, -100,6 4 
26. 5:00p.m, 5:00 p.m. 9. 
27. m, 100 II. 9:00am, 99.4 
15, 10:00a,m, 99.6 27. 5:00p,m, 100,8 II. 5:00p.m, 99,8 
16, 10:30a.m. 99.4 28. g:15 a.m. 101.2 12, 9:00a,m. 100 
16, 445 p.m. 99.6 28. 5:00p.m, 100.8 5:00p m, 99.6 
1903. 1903. 1903. 
Date. Date. Date. 
March. Hour, Temp. March. Hour, Temp. April. Hour. Temp. 
g00a,m, 100.2 24. 9.00 a.m, 100.4 4 j§g:00p.Mm, 100.4 
5:00 p,m, 100.6 24. 5:00 100.2. 5. 10:00am, 100.2 
14. 9:00 a.m, 100.4 25. 9:00 a.m 100.4 5. 4:30p.m. 100.2 
14. 5:00 25.° 5:00p.m. ‘100.2 6. r0:00a,m, 100.6 
(No temp. ; floor oiled.) 26. g:00a,.m, 100.2 6. 5:00p.m. 
I5. 10:00am, 100.2 26, 5:00p.m 100.2 7. 9:15 a.m, 100.2 
15. 5:00 p. 100.4 27. 9:00 a,m 100.4 7. §:00p.m. 100.6 
16, 9:00 a, mM, 100 27. 5:00 p.m 100.2 8. g:00a.m, 1004 
16, 5:00 p. 100.2 28. g:00a,.m. 100.6 8. 5:00p.m. 100.4 
EZ. g:i00a,m, 99.8 28. 5:00p.m. 101. 9. 9:30a.m. 1004 
5:00 p.m, 99.8 29. 9:30a, m 100.6 10. 8.30a.m. 100.8 
18. 9:00 a. mM. 100 29. 4:30p.m 100.4 IO. 5:30p.m, 100.2 
18, 5:00 p.m. 100.4 30. 9:30a,m 100.8 Ir. 8:15 a.m. 100.4 
19. g:iooa,m, 99.8 31. 9:30a.m 100.4 II. 5:00p.m. 1002 
19 5:00p.m, 1006 31. 5:00p.m 100 12. 10:00a,m. 100.8 a 
20 9:00 a, M, 1004 April. 12. 4:30p.m. 100.4 
20 5:00 p.m, 100.4 I. 9:15 a.m. 100.4 13. 5:00p.m, 100.6 
21 9:00 a m. 100.2 I. 5:00 p,m 100.2 14. 8:45 a.m, 100 
21 5:00 p. M, 100 2. 9:15a.m, 1002 14. 5:00p.m. 100,6 
22 9:30a.m. 99.6 2. 5:00p m 100.2 I5. 9:00a,m. Ior 
22 5:00 p.m. 100.6 3. 9:15 a.m 100 ( Down in stall) ae 
23 9:00 a m, 100 3. 5:00 p,m 100.4 I5. 5:00p.m, 100.6 
23 5:00 p.m. 100.4 4. 9:30a,.m 100.6 16, 9:00am. 100.2 


Beaver Creek Township, Rock County (Horses)—Sunday, 
Jan. 18, 1903, Dr. Brimhall visited the farm of S. Bros., Beaver 


| 
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Creek Township, Rock County, eight miles west of Luverne, 
Minn. He found a two-year-old gray roan filly up in slings. 
This animal, noted as No. 31, in laboratory record, was taken 
sick January 17, and was unable to get up without help, but 
after being lifted with the slings was able to stand without much 
difficulty. When taken out of the slings walked without show- 
ing any special weakness. The only way incodrdination show- 
ed was when the animal was turned shortly. It ate with diff- 
culty. Coarse food was partially masticated and allowed to 
drop from the mouth, but it was able to soften the oats suff- 
ciently to permit of their being swallowed. Drinking was 
difficult also. 

Temperature ror.2°, pulse about 45. By artificial light the 
pupils were apparently not as sensitive as they should be, but 
when the horse was led into the sunlight they contracted nor- 
mally. A large number of strougulis tetracanthis were noticed 
attached to the movement from the bowels. 

This horse was found dead in the slings on the morning of 
Thursday, January 22, the owners not having noticed any 
change in its condition on the night previous. The head anda 
portion of the backbone were packed and sent to the laboratory. 

The specimens when received in the laboratory were all very 
solidly frozen. On examination the meninges of both brain and 
cord appeared to be intensely congested. 

Cultures were made from the meninges of brain and cord 
and from the substance of the brain. After incubation the fol- 
lowing bacteria were obtained : : 

1. Meninges of brain. Varge spore-bearing bacilli and dip- 

lococci (diplococcus pueumoni@). 

2. Brain substance. Varge spore-bearing bacilli and diplo- 

cocci (azplococcus pneumonice). 

3. Meninges of cord. VWarge spore-bearing bacilli and dip- 

lococei (azplococcus pneumonia). 

On Jan. 27, 1903, Dr. Brimhall, accompanied by Dr. Wilson, 
again visited the farm. 

On inquiry it was found that S. Bros. had lost in the latter 
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part of March, 1902. two horses which exhibited symptoms 
similar to those above described, though they died in less than 
two days after the onset. The horses which died in March, 
1902, had been running in a barnyard with cattle, hogs and 
other horses. Shortly after the death of the two animals the 
other horses were removed from the barnyard. All the horses 
in the spring of 1902 were drinking from a small creek, the 
water of which was very foul with decaying vegetation. Later 
in the spring the barnyard was cleaned up, the horses turned 
into pasture and a new water supply secured from a deep well. 
No more trouble occurred until December, 1902, when a horse 
became suddenly sick showing difficulty in swallowing; went 
down on December 20, and died December 21. 

December 31 another animal became sick and died January 
3, 1903. January 4, 1903, a blind mare which had been kept 
in the stable and led to water became sick and died ,in about 
thirty-six hours after the onset of symptoms. She was very 
violent, struggling severely from the first. Jan. 10, 1903, an- 
other animal, which had had a subnormal temperature two days 
before, died. Tite next horse to become sick was No. 31, seen 
by Dr. Brimhall. The horses were all being fed on grain, clean 
hay and straw. There was no ensilage on the place. 

January 27, three horses were sick and down with the dis- 
ease. One seven-year-old gray horse was taken sick January 25, 
and went down January 26. This is designated No. 32 in these 
notes. The second, a buckskin colored yearling colt, became 
sick the morning of January 26, and went down in a few hours 
after first symptoms appeared. ‘This one is designated as No. 
33 in succeeding notes. The third, No. 34, an iron gray year- 
ling colt, had appeared to have some difficulty in chewing and 
swallowing in the afternoon of January 26, and was found down 
on its side but able to rise with assistance in the evening. The 
following morning, January 27, it was down and unable to rise. 
The temperature of these horses was taken by Dr. Brimhall : 

Horse No. 32,99.6°. 
Horse No. 33, 99.2%. 
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Horse No. 34, 98°. 

These animals were all lying out doors, exposed to the cold 
wind. No. 34 was shivering at the time. 

Autopsy Notes, (Horse No. 32).—The animal was killed by 
bleeding and an autopsy made at once. 

Throat and pharynx were found normal. The lungs showed 
hypostasis in dependent portions. On the upper right lung a 
large blood stained area was present. On cutting into this the 
staining was found to be very superficial. ‘The horse had been > 
lying on this, the right side, on the previous day and had been 
turned over. The staining was probably the remains of hypo- 
stasis which had been almost eradicated by the change in position. | 

The epicardial surface of the heart showed considerable 
roughening or pitting. There was no change of color about > 
these roughened areas and no deposits of fibrin. ‘The heart in its. 
pericardium had been exposed for some time to a cold wind be- 
fore the pericardium was opened. This apparent roughening 
may have been caused by chilling of the tissue before it was com- 
pletely dead. Several small hemorrhagic areas were found in 
the endocardium. The spleen was small, tough and dry; nor- 
malin color. The liver was yellowish and fatty in appearance. 
It also showed small petechial hemorrhages scattered over the 
surface. The alimentary canal and mesentery were apparently — 
normal except for the presence of aneurisms containing s¢vongy- a 


lus armatus within the mesenteric arteries. ‘The stomach con- 
tained large numbers of bots. Kidneys were apparently normal 
except for a small collection of serum extra-capsular about the 
right one. The frontal sinuses were opened and the lining > 
found to be apparently normal. On opening the spinal canal 
in the cervical region a large quantity of yellowish serum flowed 
out. The meninges of both brain and cord were markedly con- 
gested. No pus was present. Considerable fibrin was adher- 
ent to the occiput about the foramen magnum extra-durally. | 
The base of the cerebellum and region of the pons showed the 
greatest congestion. The auditory nerves were apparently fatty 
in almost all their bundles. a 
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Direct coverslip preparations, cultures and tissues for histo- 
logical examination were collected from lung, heart, spleen, liver, 
kidney, frontal sinuses, brain, cervical and lumbar spinal cord. 

Direct coverslip preparations stained with eosin and methy- 
lene blue showed bacteria as follows : 


Lung. No bacteria. 
fleart. No bacteria. 
Spleen. No bacteria. 
Liver. No bacteria. 


Kidney. No bacteria. 

Frontal sinus. No bacteria. 

Meninges of brain. Vanceolate, encapsulated, Gram-stain- 
ing diplococci, some intra- and some extra-cellular. 

Meninges of cervical cord. Vanceolate, encapsulated, Gram- 
staining diplococci, some intra- and some extra-cellular. 

Meninges of lumbar cord. ULanceolate, encapsulated, Gram- 
staining diplococci, some intra- and some extra-cellular. 

Cultures in broth and on serum after incubation showed bac- 

_ teria as follows: - 

Lung. No bacteria. 

fleart. No bacteria except one broth culture in which a 
large spore-bearing bacillus was found (probably a con- 
tamination.) 

Spleen. No bacteria. 

Liver. No bacteria. 

Kidney. No bacteria. | 

Frontal sinus. No bacteria. 

Brain. Diplococci indistinguishable from those described 
under case No. 29. See page 957. (Dzplococcus pneu- 
monte.) 

Cervical cord. Diplococci indistinguishable from those de- 
scribed under case No. 29. See page 957. (Dzplococ- 
cus pueumonic.) 

Lumbar Cord. Diplococci indistinguishable from those de- 
scribed under case No. 29. See page 957. (Dzplococ- 
cus pueumonic.) 
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Autopsy Notes (Horse No. 33).—The colt was killed by 

bleeding and an autopsy made at once. 

The throat, pharynx and trachea were apparently normal. 
Lung was normal. Heart showed small hemorrhages in endo- 
cardium. Spleen small in size, normal in color, tough and 
fibrous. Liver was fatty. Stomach contained bots. The re- 
mainder of the alimentary canal was normal. The mesenteric 
arteries contained several areas in which the walls were rough- 
ened and thickened due to the presence of strongylus armatus. 
The kidneys were normal. On opening the spinal canal in the 
cervical region a large amount of yellowish serum escaped. The 
meninges of the brain and spinal cord were markedly congested, 
especially about the cerebellum and pons. ‘The frontal sinuses 
were exainined and found to be apparently normal. 

Direct coverslip preparations, cultures and tissues for histo- 
logical examinination were collected from the lung, heart, 
spleen, liver, kidney, frontal sinuses, brain and cervical and 
lumbar cord. 

Direct coverslip preparations stained with eosin and methy- 
lene blue showed bacteria as follows: 


7 Lung. No bacteria. 


Fleart. No. bacteria. 

Spleen. No bacteria. 

Liver. No bacteria. 

Kidney. No bacteria. 

Frontal sinus. Small, slender bacilli. 

Meninges of brain. Diplococci indistinguishable from ine 
described under case No. 29. See page 957. (Dzflo- 
coccus pueumonic.) 

Cervical and lumbar cords. Diplococci indistinguishable 

from those described under case No 29. See page 957. 
(Diplococcus pneumonic.) 

Cultures in broth and on serum on examination showed bac- 

teria as follows: 

Lung. No bacteria. 

Hleart. No bacteria. 
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Small streptococci. 
Liver. No bacteria. 

Kidney. 

Frontal sinus. 

Meninges of brain. Diplococci indistinguishable from 

those described under case No. 29. See page 957. 

ae (Diploccocus pnreumonie) and a few colonies of strepto- 

cocci. 

Cervical spinal cord. Diplococci indistinguishable from 
those described under case No. 29. See page 957. 
(Diplococcus pueumonie) and a few colonies of strep- 
tococci. 

Lumbar spinal cord. Diplococci indistinguishable from those 

_ described under case No. 29. See page 957. (Dzp/lo- 

7 a coccus pneumoniw) and a few colonies of streptococci. 

February 28, rabbit No. 689 was inoculated in left subdural 

- space with 0.2 c.c. of an emulsion of water of condensation of 

_ the seruin culture, second from horse No. 33. The animal was 
exhibiting marked symptoms of meningitis on the morning 
after inoculation and was dead by evening of the same day, 
March 1. 

March 3, 1903, a pig (No. 1), weight about 50 pounds, was 
inoculated subdurally over the lumbar cord with about 7 c.c. of 
the emulsion of a 24-hour broth anda 24-hour serum culture, 

- originally from rabbit No. 689. Four hours after the inocula- 
tion the pig began to be excited ; ran about the stall for some 
time, then became partially paralyzed in the posterior extremi- 
ties and though still excited was unable to drag itself about the 

stall. It was found dead on the morning of the day following 
the inoculation. On laying bare the spinal cord and brain, the 

- spinal canal was found to contain a large excess of fluid. The 
pia of both cord and brain was intensely congested. Direct cov- 
erslip preparations and cultures from the meninges of cord and 
brain showed azplococcus pueumoni@ in abundance unmixed 
with other organisms. 

March 6, 1903, at 10:20 A. M., experimental horse No. 15 
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was inoculated by lumbar puncture through the dura of the 
spinal cord with 7 c.c. of a broth culture second from experi- 
mental pig No. 1 and (horse) meningitis case No. 33. 

This animal had been under observation in the laboratory 
for 14 days, during which time his temperature had been taken 
twice daily and had varied from 98.8° to 100°. The wind. 
was in perfect health at the time of the inoculation. The fol- — 
lowing notes of his symptoms are herewith given. 

Inoculated 10:20 A. M., 10 c.c. emulsion. 


1903. 
Date. 
March, Hour, Temp. 
12:00 m, 100 Fed, Did not eat. 
:00 p.m, 100.2 Trembling. 
:720p.m, .... Trembling. Respiration 24, in codrdination. 
330 p.m, .... Water coming from nose in drops. 
3:30 p. m. Unable to stand still. Respiration 56. 
4:20p.m. .... Wet with perspiration. Respiration 48. | 
5:00 p. m, Respiration 48. Very restless on forefeet. Sensitive to 
touch. No urine or feces voided since inocuktion. 
7:330a.m, 102.2 Notsorestless. Stronger on his legs, 
g:00 a.m, 102.4 Unable to put down his head to drink, — 
1:00 p.m. 102.6 Eats grain and hay, 
5:00 p.m. 102.6 Milky substance running from nostrils, 
g:00a,m. 102.6 Still nervous. Eating well. 
5:00p.m, 102.2 Nervous. Fats oats and a little hay. 
g:00a.m. 101.6 Heavy perspiration on sides and flanks, spasmodic jerking 
of flanks. 
5:00 p.m, 102.4 Still nervous Eats hay. No oats. 
7:50p.m. .,.. Downon right side, kicking vigorously, apparently in pain. 
.... Found dead, 
_ Autopsy made at 9 a. m., body still warm. 


7. 
7. 
8. 
8. 
9. 
9. 
9. 


On removing the skin, several small haemorrhages were 
found in the subcutaneous connective tissue. The lungs showed 
some congestion, probably hypostatic. | 

The heart showed small hemorrhages in the anterior auri- 
culoventricular groove. 

Spleen was normal in consistency and size. Weight, three 
pounds. 

Liver normal in appearance. Weight 15 pounds. 

Intestines apparently normal. Large aneurism filled with 
strongyli in the middle mesenteric artery. 

Kidneys apparently normal. Weight of left kidney, one 


and three-quarters pounds. 
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a On opening the spinal canal and the dura, the subdural 
: “ space was found filled with a hzemorrhagic exudate. This was 
_ most marked in the lumbar region several inches above and be- 

low the point of injection, but extended in a lesser degree to the 
cervical region. The meninges of the brain especially at the 
base were also markedly inflamed. 

Direct coverslip preparations, cultures and tissues for histo- 
logical examination were collected from lung, heart, spleen, 
liver, kidney and sacral, lumbar, and cervical spinal cord and 

meninges of brain. 
Direct coverslip preparations from meninges of the spinal 


cocci, indistinguishable from those inoculated. After 48 hours 
in the incubator cultures gave results as follows : 
From the lung, heart, spleen, liver and kidney, no growth. 
From the meninges of the spinal cord at the site of inocula- 
tion, four inches back of the site of inoculation, 10 inches in 
front of the site of inoculation, cervical region and the meninges 
of the brain, all gave apparently pure cultures of a large Gram- 
ar staining diplococcus indistinguishable from that inoculated— 
(diplococcus pneumonie. ) 
Autopsy Notes (Horse No. 34).—Animal was killed by > 
bleeding and an autopsy made at once. 
Throat, pharynx and trachea normal. Lungs normal. En- 
docardium showed small hemorrhages. The spleen was small 
and tough; normal in color. Liver fatty. Stomach contained 
bots. The remainder of the alimentary canal showed no lesions. 
The greater mesentery showed an enlargment about four inches 
in length containing dark colored fluid and a number of imma- 
ture worms (s/rongylus armatus). Kidneys were normal. Frontal 
sinuses were normal. Upon opening the dura in the cervical 
region of the spinal cord a large amount of bloody serum flowed | 
out. The meninges of the brain and spinal cord were congest- 
ed, markedly so about the base of the cerebellum and pons. 
_ Direct coverslip preparations, cultures and tissues for oe 
cal examination were collected from the lungs, heart, spleen, — 


| 
cord stained with eosin and methylene blue showed large diplo- 
4 
| 
| 
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liver, kidneys, frontal sinus and brain and cervical and Jumbar 
regions of the spinal cord. 

Direct coverslip preparations stained with eosin and methy- 

lene blue on examination showed bacteria as follows: 

Lungs. No bacteria. 

Spleen. No bacteria. 

Liver. ' No bacteria. 

Kidney. No bacteria. 

Frontal sinus. Staphylococci. 

Meninges of brain. Diplococci from those 
described under case No. 29. See page 957. (Dzplococ- 
cus pueumonic. ) 

Cervical spinal cord. Diplococci indistinguishable from 
those described under case No. 29. See page 957 
(Diplococcus pueumonte. ) 

Lumbar spinal cord. Diplococci indistinguishable from 

those described under case No. 29. See page 957. 
(Diplococcus pneunonic.) 
Cultures in broth and on serum on examination showed bac- 
teria as follows: 

Lungs. No bacteria. | 

Heart. No bacteria. 

Spleen. No bacteria. 

Liver. No bacteria. 

Kidneys. No bacteria. 

Frontal sinus. Staphylococcus pyogenes albus. 

Meninges of brain. Diplococci indistinguishable from those | 
described under case No. 29. See page 957. (Lup- 
lococcus pneumonic. ) 

Cervical spinal cord. Diplococci indistinguishable from 
those described under case No. 2g. See page 957, 
(Diplococcus pueumonte.) 

Lumbar spinal cord. Diplococci indistinguishable from 
those described under case No. 29. See page 957 
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Feb. 9, 1903, rabbit No. 672 was inoculated in left ear vein 
with 0.3 c.c. with broth culture of diplococcus pnueumonie from 
this case. The animal exhibited no symptoms during the en- 
suing two months, when it was used for another purpose. 

Later S. Brothers reported the death of two more horses 
during the month of February from the same disease. 

It will be seen from the above notes that dzploceccus pneu- 
monte was recovered unmixed with other organisms from the 
central nervous system of all of the horses examined in this 
outbreak ; that it was inoculated in pure culture into rabbits, 
one pig and one horse; that in each of these animals symptoms 
and lesions of meningitis with death were produced ; that the 
organism was recovered unmixed with other bacteria at autopsy 
of each of the animals. The demonstration of thé etiological 
significance of the diplococcus pneumonize in these cases would 
therefore seem to be complete. It may be noted that none of 
the horses in this last described outbreak had ever been fed on 
ensilage, but had been on good hay and grain, and well cared 
for. 

Lebanon Township, Dakota County, (Sheep)—March 18, 
1903, Dr. Annand visited the farm of Mr. D. D., in Lebanon 
Township, Dakota County, near Rosemount, and investigated 


an outbreak of a diseaseamong sheep. The first symptoms the 


sheep showed were a drooping of the head and listlessness. 
“Later they would elevate the head quite suddenly and hold it 
in the air fora while. Ina couple of days they would go down 
and be unable to rise. While down they would keep the head 
extended as far back as possible. They had lived from three 
days to two weeks after getting sick. There was only one that 
had made what seemed to be a partial recovery. This was able 
to rise and move about, but had taken a relapse.” Eight out 
of a herd of 60 had been lost. Dr. Annand made autopsies on 
two of the animals and brought material to the laboratory for 
examination. ‘There was inflammation of the meninges and 
the gray matter of the spinal cord. At the base of the brain 
there was considerable inflammation. Externally the surface 
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of the brain was very highly congested. On cutting into the 
cord some fluid was discharged. 

Sheep 1.—Smears from the meninges stained by eosin and 
methylene blue showed what appeared to be large and small 
bacilli, possibly diplococci. 

Cultures from the liver gave a diplococcus in pure culture 
(diplococcus pneumonie). Cultures from the heart and men- 
inges gave colon bacilli. No growth from any of the other cul- 
tures. 

Sheep 2.—Cultures from meninges gave adzplococcus pneu- 
monieé in pure culture. Cultures from the spleen gave d7plo- 


coccus pueumonie and a white staphylococcus. No growth 


from any of the other cultures. 


TABLE SHOWING ANIMALS DEAD OF CEREBRO-SPINAL MEN- 


INGITIS FROM 1898 TO APRIL, 1903. 
HORSES, 


No. of 
Outbreak, Date. County, Animals Sick. Animals Dead. 


#3. June, 1899 Grant 

June, I900 Ramsey 

Jan., Freeborn 


5- 


CATTLE. 
No. o 
Outbreak. Date. County, 
i Sept., 1898 Dakota 
June, 1900 
*3. Sept., 1900 Hennepin 
Jan., 1901 Carver 
June, 1901 
Lyon 
S.  Feb., t902........ 


36 33 
No. of 


Outbreak. Date. : Animals Sick. Animals Dead. 
Mar., 1903 c 8 8 


3 
4 
5 
6. 


* These cases have been reported in the Biennial Reports of this Board for the years 
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No, of 
3. Jan., 1903 9 
SuMMARY.—I. The preceding detailed statement and table 
show that from September, 1898, to April, 1903, this board has 
investigated five outbreaks of cerebro-spinal meningitis in 
horses, eight in cattle, one in sheep and one in swine, making 
15 outbreaks in all. ‘These have been distributed in 11 coun- 
ties. Of the 29 horses sick of the disease, 28 have died. Of the 
36 sick cattle, 33 have died. All of the eight sheep and nine 
swine sick of the disease died, making a total of 82 sick ani- 
mals with 78 deaths, or a mortality of about 95 per cent. 
2. The symptoms may be summarized as follows: _ 
Horses.—There was usually “slobbering” at the mouth, un- 
easiness, loss of power of deglutition, posterior incodrdination, 
_ gradual posterior paralysis, rapidly ascending, and rapid loss of 
- sensation over posterior extremities. In some instances evi- 
dence of involvement of the meninges of the brain was shown 
by frenzy and failure of pupils of eyes to react to light. Tem- 
peratures ran as high as 105° F., but dropped to normal or sub- 
normal as paralysis ascended. 
| Cattle.—In most of the cattle examined the symptoms indi- 
_ cated early brain involvement. The animals, at first somewhat 
stupid, but with a wild staring look in the eyes, shortly became 
_ frenzied and rushed about the enclosure attacking other ani- 
mals. The pupils failed to react to light and some of 
the animals became, apparently, completely blind. After a 
short time, the posterior extremities showed incodrdination, 
which was followed by both motor and sensory paralysis, which 
progressed to the death of the animal. 
Sheep.—In the only outbreak observed among sheep, the 
symptoms began with listlessness and drooping and shaking of 
the head. After a little while the animals became unable to 
_ stand. When lying down the head was retracted. Animals 
died after an illness lasting from two to fourteen days. 
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Swzine.—In the only outbreak observed in swine, the disease 
took a sub-acute course. The animals had recurrent “fits,” 
during which time they had short gasping respiration and pa- 
ralysis of the posterior extremities. The attacks became more 
frequent and longer in duration after a few days until the ani- 
mals were continually paralyzed. The paralysis slowly in- 
creased and the animals died after about two weeks’ illness. 

3. No significant lesions were found at autopsy in any of 
the animals except in the central nervoussystem. In horses, on 
opening the spinal canal, a large amount of yellowish or red 
colored serum escaped. In several cases a quantity of yellowish | 
coagulated serum (fibrin) was attached to the pia of the cord oa 
base of the brain. The meninges of both the cord and brain 
were uniformly congested, especially in the cervical region of | 
the cord and about the base of the cerebrum. 

In cattle, while there was some increase in the amount of 
cerebro-spinal fluid, it was not so markedly increased as in the. 
horses, The meningeal inflammation was clearly observable. 
This was especially true of the base of the brain and upper. 
spinal cord. 

The same was true of the sheep and swine examined. 

4. Of the nine horses on which laboratory examinations — 
have been made, all have shown histological lesions of menin- 
gitis with the presence of diplococcus pneumoniz in direct cov- 
erslip preparations, tissues and cultures from the central nervous 


system. 
During the time that the examinations were being made on | 


the above mentioned cases of meningitis in horses, cattle, ee | 


and swine, similar examinations were made on 16 cases of sus- 
pected meningitis in man. The strains of diplococci isolated 


from the human cases were carefully compared with those iso. — 
lated from animals. It has been impossible to differentiate the a 


organisms from diplococcus pneumonize obtained from human — 
sources by cultural methods.* The variation in acid produc- 


* For cultural characteristics see page 461 Biennial Report this Board for 1899-1900, | 
and p. 957 of this — 
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tion and milk coagulation is not greater than between different 
strains isolated from human sources. When inoculated into 
rabbits, the organisms appear to have a uniformly less degree of 
virulence for these animals than do freshly isolated strains of 
diplococcus pneumoniz from human sources. This variation, 
however, is not greater than the variation between different 
strains of diplococcus pneumoniz from meningitis and pneu- 
monia in man. Besides a number of rabbit inoculations, the 
etiological relationship of diplococcus pneumoniz to meningitis 
in horses has been further shown by its inoculation into three 
horses, one subcutaneously, and into the carotid artery, another 
under the dura of the brain and the third under the dura of the 
lumbar cord. All of these animals died after exhibiting symp- 
toms of meningitis. At autopsy, the inoculated organism was 
recovered from the central nervous system unmixed with other 
bacteria. 

It is worthy of note that one strain of diplococcus pneumonize 
originally from a horse, after a single passage through a rabbit, 
was inoculated into the dura of the lumbar cord of a fzgo. The 
pig died after exhibiting symptoms of meningitis and diplococ- 
cus pneumoniz was obtained in direct coverslip preparations and 
cultures from the meninges of both cord and brain unmixed 
with other organisms. 

It should be noted that of the five _ of meningitis 
in horses, only one gave a history of ensilage feeding. It so hap- 
pened that all the other animals were good horses and were be- 
ing well cared for and fed on good sound grain or hay. About 
one ton of ensilage from the silo concerned in the one outbreak 
noted above, was fed to two horses in the Research Laboratory 
without the production of any symptoms of meningitis. Inthe 
same outbreak diplococcus pueumonie was isolated from both of 
the two horses examined. 

Of the five cows on which laboratory examinations were 
made, histological lesions of meningitis were present in all. 
From one an organism closely resembling, if not identical with, 
diplococcus intracellularis in man, was isolated. From three of 
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the others, diplococci indistinguishable from diplocuccus pneu- 
monize were found in the meninges of the brain and cord. 

From the meninges of the two sheep examined, diplococcus 
‘ pneumoniz was isolated. 

Cultures from the meninges of the two pigs examined showed 
diplococcus pneumoniz. 

5. The clinical diagnosis of meningitis due to diplococcus 


pneumoniz in horses, cattle, sheep and swine would seem to be 
exceedingly difficult to make. The disease described by Pear- | 
son* as forage poisoning in horses apparently so closely resem- ‘ 
bles meningitis due to diplococcus pneumoniz that it would 
seem that only a careful bacteriological examination would | 
serve to differentiate the two. The differentiation of the disease ; 
from rabies in cattle is practically impossible without a laboratory ‘ 
examination. The meningeal form of hzemorrhagic septicemia 
in cattle does not ordinarily produce so much excitement as O 
does meningitis in cattle due to diplococcus pneumonia, but n 
where the meninges of the brain are early affected by 2. dovz- ” 
septicus (see hemorrhagic septicemia outbreak No. 75) the symp- . 
toms so closely resemble the symptoms caused by diplococcus | S 
pneumoniz that a careful laboratory examination is necessary Kk 
in order to differentiate the two. S 

In making post-mortem examinations of animals it must be a 
borne in mind that the gross lesions of meningitis sometimes : 
appear to be insufficient to account for the severity of the symp- | O 
toms. ‘The presence or absence of inflammatory changes or n: 
bacteria can frequently be determined only by histological and cc 
cultural examinations. If these are not carefully made, the | O 
meningeal character of a disease with suggestive symptoms can- th 
not properly be excluded. “ 

6. The treatment of meningitis as it has come under the ob- ee 


servation of this board would seem to be of little avail. 
7. The separation of the sick from the well animals and the 
careful disinfection with chemicals and by fire appear to be the — 


* Journal of Compar ative Medicine and Veterinary Archives, 1900, Vol, XXI, I, p. 654. + 
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most effective means of checking the progress of the disease in 
a herd. 

8. In connection with meningitis in various animals, there 
had been planned in the laboratory a series of experiments con- 
sisting of cross inoculations and cross immunizations of various 
animals with cultures of diplococcus pneumonize from various 
sources, to determine the variation or identity of the infecting 
bacteria. In connection with this it was hoped that it might 
be possible to produce an immunizing serum by means of some 
of the strains virulent to larger animals. 


THAT an association for the relief of disabled professional 
drivers is needed was indicated by an incident at the sale at 
Madison Square Garden recently. Six well known horsemen 
were seated around a table, when George Starr, who was going 
about with the aid of a cane, an electric knee boot, and a pair 
of ice creepers, as the result of an accident at Boston last sum- 
mer, inquired whether any one else in the party had ever been 
injured when driving. It turned out that only one man among 
the six had escaped. 

PROSECUTING ILLEGAL PRACTITIONERS IN NEW YORK 
STATE.—Drs. E. B. Ingalls, H. D. Stebbins and William Henry 
Kelly, constituting the Prosecuting Committee of the New York 
State Veterinary Medical Society, have recently, through their 
attorney, Mr. Harry W. Mosher, of New Berlin, N. Y., obtained 
judgment in the Supreme Court of Chenango Co., for $200 with 
costs, amounting to about $90 additional, against Mr. Cranston 
Owens, of New Berlin, N. Y., who has been practicing veteri- 
nary medicine and surgery without being registered in the 
county clerk’s office of Chenango Co., as required by law. Mr. 
Owens is said to be a graduate of Toronto. 

‘‘ SNYDER,” said to be the tallest if not the heaviest horse in 
the world, is to be exhibited at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion in St. Louis next year. He is a three-year-old Percheron 
gelding, twenty-one hands high, and he tips the scale beam at 
2700 pounds. His groom has to stand on a step ladder to reach 
his back in cleaning him. That the horse is a freak in more 
ways than one appears from the fact that growing out of each 
side of his head is a well-defined horn about one inch long. 
“Snyder” was exhibited at several Western fairs last season, 
attracting marked attention everywhere. He was bred by H. 
D. Snyder, of Millersburg, Ohio, but is now owned in Cleveland. 
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INTRAVENOUS INJECTIONS. 


COMPILED FROM NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, BY WALTER F. SYKEs, 
- NEW YORK. 


‘Intravenous injections must come into practice. They are 
not dangerous nor are they difficult, as generally supposed.”— 
(‘ Traité de Thérapeutique et de Matiére Vétérinaire Médicale” 
de M. Kaufmann, Professeur de Physiologie et de Thérapeu- 
tique a l’Ecole d’Alfort). 

The administering of medicines both to man and beast by 
im intravenous injection is held by many eminent authorities tobe 
the only rational method whereby prompt and efficient action __ 
in acute as well as chronic affections may be obtained. It needs 
only to be said to be admitted that medicines so administered __ 
must, of necessity, be much quicker and surer in results than 
when taken into the stomach and intestines, the absorptive or 
assimilative powers of which are impaired because of the illness 
or disease the patient is suffering from. ‘The drug or 3 el a 
passes immediately into the circulating blood, its action is im- 
mediate and its effectiveness assured. _ 

Up to a comparatively recent date, the term “intravenous — 
injection” was considered synonymous with “transfusion of — 
blood.” This, possibly necessary, but nevertheless improper 
comparison, will probably explain the disfavor with which in- 
travenous injections are viewed by many physicians and sur-— 
geons where the veins are used as a medium for the administra- 
tion of remedial or curative agents. 

Even so eminent an authority as Prof. H. Soulie, in his © 


“ Classical Treatise on Therapeutics and Pharmacology,” writes _ 


as follows: 
“Regarding intravenous injections, or the introduction of | 


medicines into the body, I can only say that, a few special cases a 
being excepted, they belong to experimental therapeutics, ex- _ 
cepting for the transfusion of blood and for salt injection, which _ 
can sometimes be substituted for intravenous injections.” 

1 es This exception in favor of transfusion and salt injections is 
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evidently made only because a patient may be in such desperate 
condition that the most daring operations would seem to be justi- 
fiable, but it isthe apparent disapproval of intravenous injec- 
tions that we wish to antagonize. The task is rendered difficult, 
from the fact that Prof. Soulie does not state his source of in- 
formation, nor does he give any details of experimental work 
which would, even in small measure, justify his holding such an 
unwarranted opinion. 

For this reason, I will later on take up and consider every 
possibility of accident which theoretically or practically might 
occur in the administration of intravenous injections, in order 
to show that all objections raised have been in the past and are 
to-day wholly imaginary. 

Before doing so, I desire to quote from an article on ‘ The 
Technique of Intravenous Injections,” by Dr. Jules Renault, in 
the Archives Générales de Médecine, of May 5, 1903, as follows : 

‘One of the legacies left us by our medical forefathers has 
been hitherto the fear of interfering with veins, and those 
amongst us who have witnessed the end of the reign of sepsis 
can easily understand it. Fortunately for us these ideas no 
longer prevail, and intravenous injection, wzder any circum- 
stances the slightest of all operations on veins, is no longer dread- 
ed, save by timid souls or by such as reverence tradition so 
deeply as to disallow any discussion of its teachings. 

“The only serious danger of these injections, which, by the 
way, were practiced as far back as the 18th Century, was, of 
course, infection. Parallel with good results then obtained, 
there were observed others so disastrous as to force the abandon- 
ment of the method. Nowadays antisepsis has abolished the 
possibility of phlebitis, a complication which proceeds not from 
any especial susceptibility of the venous walls, but solely from 


the organisms introduced. It may be avoided by the observ- 


ance of the rules of asepsis and antisepsis, nowadays so simple 
as to be familiar to the youngest student. 
“Another source of fear used to be the introduction of air 


into the veins, a fear which may now be said to be chimerical. 
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I am ignorant as to what is the general belief of surgeons con- 
cerning the introduction of air into a vein during operations on 
the neck ; but of this I am certain, that the introduction of even 
a large bubble of air intoa vein of the elbowfold remazus with- 
out any effect at all, whether for good or ill, whether immediate 

or remote. 

‘‘ An objection frequently made is that intravenous injection 
is at least a delicate operation, if not a difficult one. This very 
fact serves as the razson d’etre of this article, and may excuse 
the discussion of minute detail, upon which I feel obliged to in- 
sist, even at the risk of being considered tiresome.” 

The accidents possible referred to are gaseous emboli, phle- 
bitis, the production of emboli, and infection, which we consider 
as follows: 

Gaseous E-mbolt.—Considering the position of the syringe 
when making an intravenous injection, it is absolutely impos- 
sible to inject air into the vein, unless the surgeon really en- 7 
deavors to obtain this result. Asa matter of fact, the syringe ; 
should contain no air, but if it does, the bubble will always rise 
towards the piston. Supposing, however, that a bubble of all g 
zs injected into a vein, it will el cause any inconvenience or 3 
serious consequence, as it will be rapidly dissolved in the blood.* ie > 
Needless to say, it is the duty of the surgeon making the injec- | 
tion to force air out of the syringe by adopting the ordinary pre- 7 
cautions known to even the youngest students nowadays, before © 
the barrel of the syringe is attached tothe needle. Gartner hes a. 


proven conclusively that where an injection is made slowly, a 

* Note.—Since writing this article, I have noticed in 7%e 7rio, January, 1903, an ' + 
article therein published from which I extract as follows, viz. : 

‘¢ Just a word as to the danger of air injections. It has been proved time and again — 
that the subcutaneous and even the intravenous injection of air in comparatively large _ 
quantities is harmless. This was proved by numerous experiments performed under the : ; 
supervision of Dr. Chas. T. McClintock (see 7herapeutic Gazette, July 15, 1897, or 
Jour, Amer, Med. Association, Feb. 27, 1897).”’ 

It is important in this connection to note the fact that the injection of air into the tis- 
sues is now used by a number of physicians in the treatment of neuralgia and other af- 
fections, 
So much for the air-injection bugaboo, | 
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fairly large quantity of oxygen can be injected without incon- 
venience or injurious results. 

Phiebites.—It can be said, as the result of extensive éxperi- 
mental work, and alsoas the opinion of many surgeons, that in- 
jections of salt water, repeated blood-lettings and accidents 
which may cause injury to veins zever cause or provoke phlebitis. 

The Production of Emboli.—This can be easily avoided if 
care is taken not to inject intravenously any oily or leucocytic 
substance (cocaine) or any other substances which might, chemi- 
cally, provoke coagulation of the blood. 

Infectton.—The danger of infection is much less with in- 
travenous injections than with hypodermic injections. Even 
should the injected liquid or solution not be perfectly steril- 
ized, the few microbes, if any there might be in it, would be 
immediately destroyed by the blood leucocytes. The fact that 
intravenous injections are neither difficult to perform nor 
dangerous in effect, is not a matter of opinion, but can be ad- 
vanced as the result of scientific work, experimental and in 
practice, by many eminent surgeons; for, though this method 
has not yet been generally adopted, its supporters are legion 
and those who practice it are renowned in the profession. Of 
what use would experimental therapeutics be if the results ob- 
tained could not be adopted, despite the ignorance or prejudice 
of those who may decry them? 

Even had I the desire so to do, the space at my disposal 
would not permit me to enumerate all those who have regularly 
used this method of treatment, some of them in thousands of 
cases. I can but give the names of a few, coupling with 
them the statement that to Italy is the principal credit due for 
the advancement of scientific research in this direction and in 
Italy are its warmest partisans and strongest supporters. France 
is only second to Italy in its adoption as an improved method 
of treating many diseases both in man and beast. Dr. V. 
Patella, of Sienne; Dr. Boari, of Pescia; Dr. Sebastiani, of 
Monte Castellindi Umbastida; Drs. Bacelli, Peroni, Gaguoni 
and Sylvo, of Italy, and Dr. Cairus, of Glasgow ; Dr. Mongour, 
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of Bordeaux ; Drs. Pichard and Cotty, of Paris; Dr. Canas, of 7 
St. Denis; Drs. Grenot and Brunet; Auger and Bourgeois; 
Giffard, pita: Maillard, of Paris; — Chigot and Coret, of 
Auberviiliers; Dr. Huet, President of the Société de Medecin 
Veterinaire Pratique, and Dr. Guillemard, former president of © 
the same association. 

Dr. Mongour states that intravenous injections have never 
‘provoked or been followed by accident of any kind or descrip- 
tion, local or general, immediate or remote ; that they have never 
produced the slightest albuminuria ! 

Dr. Alex. Renault is authority for the statement that intrave- 
nous injections of cyanide of mercury are absolutely painless, 
that they do not produce swelling and that their efficacy is 
quickly apparent. 

Dr. Francis Munch employs intravenous injections of adreno- _ 
lin in cases of apparent death. , 

Dr. Netter has made hundreds of injections of collargol and 
has never had an accident of any kind. 

When it is considered that the colloidal state of silver disap- 
pears quickly in contact with the serum of the blood and that a 
thin precipitate of metallic silver is thus formed, it can easily 
be seen that fear entertained because of particles in suspension 
in the liquid to be injected, is without foundation. 

Many thousands of intravenous injections of Tallianine have 
been made in France and other countries of Europe and also in | 
the United States without accident of any kind or description, | 
grave or slight. 

TECHNIQUE. 

The Syringe should be a graduated one and of easy steril- 
ization. For injections of cyanide of mercury it is important 
to use one in which the liquid does not come into contact with 
any metal. The syringe of Luer, in which both barrel and 
piston are of glass, is very suitable, though it might advantage- 

ously be provided with a slider to hold the piston and prevent 
its being pulled out of the barrel. 
7 4 The Needle should be of iridium-platinum so that it may be 
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INTRAVENOUS INJECTIONS. 


passed through the flame before each injection. One recom- 
mendation I do strongly make: that is, to use needles which 
are beveled very short. Such needles are mor easily handled 
than those in common use; they make the smallest possible 
wound in the vein wall and the point is not so long as to touch 
the posterior wall of the vein when the orifice has come to the 
centre of the lumen. 

The jugular vein is usually selected for the injection with 
the larger animals. The neck should be washed with a 1-2000 
bichloride solution. With the thumb of the left hand make 


firm pressure on the vein in an upward direction, below the 
point chosen for the injection, until the distended vein can be 
clearly distinguished, palpating it with the finger of the right 
hand to observe the wave motion; then with the right hand 
enter the needle (previously sterilized) in the vein, at an angle 
of 40 to 45 degrees with its axis, and penetrate the skin quickly 
but the vein slowly and steadily without jerking. If it is in- 
troduced with a sharp, rapid stroke it may pass beside the vein 
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or transfix it; whereas, if advanced slowly, it is kept constantly. 

in the desired direction and it is easy to appreciate exactly the 
direction it takes. As soon as one has got through the skin 
and through the anterior wall of the vein, one can often eco 
ciate very distinctly the fact that the point of the needle liesin __ 
the lumen of the vein; thereupon the point must be ohne 
a little further in the long axis of the vessel in order to prevent 


it from disengaging during the movements to follow. 


evidence that the needle is in the cellular tissue, when it 
must be withdrawn and the operation begun over again. If a 
very small quantity of blood mixed with air appears, it shows 
that the point lies in the wall of the vein, either in the anterior 
wall or, more frequently, in the posterior, in which case it must 
again be withdrawn. 

When now it is quite certain that the point of the needle is 
well within the lumen and not in the wall of the vein or in the 
surrounding cellular tissue, the syringe, which has been pre- 
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viously filled with the liquid or solution to be injected, is, with 
the right hand, attached to the needle, and the piston slowly 
and steadily pressed home, giving it at the same time, if it does 
not slide easily, slight rotary movements from right to left. 

The liquid is carried off by the blood current as fast as it is 
injected, without producing even the slightest swelling at the 
point of injection. If any prominence is caused by the expul- 
sion of the first few drops, it is proof positive that the needle is 
not in the vein, but in the cellular tissue, when it must be with- 
drawn. There should be no restiveness on the part of the ani- 
mal, as an intravenous injection is entirely painless if the 
operation is properly performed. 

The injection being finished, the needle is grasped at the 
shoulder so that both syringe and needle may be withdrawn 
rapidly and with one movement. 

In making the injection on the right side of the neck, use 
the middle finger of the left hand for compressing the vein. 
The left hand should always be used for this purpose and the 
right hand for the needle and syringe, unless the operator is 
left-handed, when the reverse will apply. 

In conciusion, I may say that the opportunities for intra- 
venous injections will become more numerous the less they are 
feared and the better they are known. The diseases already so 
treated offer a wide field for their application and are but the 
beginning of the possible list for the future. 


PROF. J. BETHUNE STEIN, chair of physiology, New York- 
American Veterinary College, was married on Dec. 22, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., to Miss Charlotte Ashton Stockwell. The doctor 
is a son of the late Alex. W. Stein, who for many years filled so 
admirably the same position in the American Veterinary Col- 
lege, and whose identity with the early days of veterinary edu- 
cation in this country will ever remain a monument to his de- 
votion to a cause for which he had the greatest respect and 
sympathy, and to which he contributed so much. The younger 
Stein has inherited the enthusiastic interest of his sire, and we 
wish him great joy in his new estate. . ] 
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ABORTION. 


By Dr. M. H. NOLDS, VETERINARIAN AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, ST. ANTHONY PARK, MINN. 


I have undertaken to collect certain statistics and informa- 
tion concerning this disease. Copies of the following form were 
sent to the entire membership of the Minnesota State Dairymen’s 
Association. As yet I have had but comparatively few replies. 
“How many cows do you generally keep in your herd ? 
‘“‘ How many abortions did you have during the year prior to 
November Ist, !1903 ? 
‘““Were the aborting cows closely associated in the stable, or 


otherwise ? 
‘““ Was there any uniformity in the age, breed or type of 


cows affected ? 
‘Can you give any information as to your probable source 


of infection ? 
“Was there any uniformity as to the periods at which the 


calves were dropped ? 

“Tf you have had previous experience with infectious abor- 
tion, how long did the trouble last in your herd before it disap- 
peared ? 

‘“What preventive or curative treatment, if any, did you 
adopt, and with what results ? 

“ Yours very respectfully, 
“M. H. REYNOLDS.” 

“The lions isa summary of the information gathered in 
_this way: 

Eight reports were received. Three owners reported that 
they had never had the disease in their herds. In another re- 
port out of a herd of 80 to 100 cows, four had been affected ; 
in two herds averaging about 18 cows there had been two cases ; 
one in a herd of 12; and in another herd about one-half the cows" 
had been troubled with this disease. In nearly every case the 
cows had been closely associated or at least in the same stable ; 
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in one case it was reported that the cows aborting stood side by 
side. 

Two owners reported the disease to be brought in by cows 
being brought to the herd from farms whereon the disease ex- 
isted, while the owners of the other herds could give no history. 

One man reported having used carbolic acid with good re- 
sults, another used mercury and glycerine, and another used 
patent medicine. 

Causes.—There are at least four general causes of abortion 
among cattle: 1st, and most important, infection, z. e., bac- 
teria ; 2d, poor physical condition of either sire or dam, or both ; 
3d, sewage and other objectionable materials in drinking water ; 
and, 4th, injuries and accidents of various kinds including doses 
of unsuitable medicines. It is generally believed that smut, 
bunt, rust and various other vegetable parasites that infect the 
food materials may cause abortion, but it is apparent that, except 
in the case of ergot, the importance of these as causes has been 
over estimated. 

By “ poor physical condition,” as used in this discussion, it 
should be clearly understood that this does not necessarily mean 
thin flesh, but rather lacking in animal vigor and vitality. It 
should be borne clearly in mind that an animal may be fat and 
yet not in good physical condition from a health standpoint. 
Pure-bred stock is often kept in high flesh with little or no ex- 
ercise and under conditions which render absolutely impossible 
a high grade of animal health, although the animals may be in 
the pink of condition from the butcher’s standpoint. 

Predisposing causes are in a general way those conditions 
which tend to reduce animal vigor: constant stabling with lack 
of exercise, ventilation and sunshine; perhaps early breeding, 
and a strain on the system from long-continued production of 
large quantities of milk. 

The infectious type of the disease is caused by a bacterium. 

Bactertology.—Prof. Bang, of Copenhagen, has done most 
careful and thorough work in investigating the cause of this 
disease, and arrives at a conclusion based upon satisfactory evi- 
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dence that infectious abortion is a result of chronic uterine ca- 
-_ tarrh caused by a small bacillus, the specific cause of this dis- 
| In the early part of Prof. Bang’s work with this disease, he 
- secured a pregnant cow from an infected herd, selecting an ani- 
mal which was then showing symptoms of approaching abor- 
‘in tion. This cow was killed and the uterus and membranes with 
the contained foetus were carefully removed. A considerable 
amount of dirty yellow slimy material was found between the 
uterus and the foetal membranes, and between the different 
_ layers of these membranes a thin, clear fluid of a gelatinous 
nature was found in considerable quantity. The unbilical cord 
was much swollen and dropsical. The foetus had apparently 
- undergone about seven months development. Laboratory inves- 
_ tigation of the dirty yellow exudate revealed the presence of a 
small bacillus present in pure culture in enormous numbers. 
Using this as a basis and following the clue, 21 other cases of 
infectious abortion were studied and were found to correspond 
very closely in examination, post-mortem and in other study 
with the first one. The bacillus was isolated, and by careful 
experiments was apparently demonstrated to be the specific cause 
of the disease. During the course of his studies, he developed 
the very important fact that abortion bacilli may be present, 
alive and virulent in the pregnant cow, and yet not result in 
expulsion of the foetus. Occasionally there results only the 
death of the foetus and its retention in a mummified form. 
Practical observers have often reported that calves born in a 
stable where infectious abortion prevails frequently die at an 
early age from incurable diarrhoea. Nocard demonstrated the 
presence of abortion bacilli in very large numbers in the intes 
tines of calves which had been born dead or died soon after birth 
in abortion stables. The contents of the intestines of the calf 
which has neither breathed nor taken milk, should be sterile; 
2. é., free from bacteria. 
In one of Prof. Bang’s cases the dates showed closely that 
the bacilli had remained present and virulent for at least nine 
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months in the uterus, in another case five months. The won- 
- derful vitality of this bacillus was shown by placing them in ster- 
 ilized test tubes. Seven months later the bacilli were found to be 
alive in thesetubes. Thisexplains why a cow that has aborted 
_ is very apt to repeat the trouble. Prof. Bang carried on a series 
of other careful and extensive experiments in which he produced 
the disease repeatedly by local injections of cultures of this ba- 
—cillus. His work seems to have demonstrated in a most satis- 
factory way that infectious abortion depends for its existence 
upon the presence of virulent abortion bacilli. He not only 
_ produced abortion by injecting cultures of the bacillus locally, 
but also by injecting cultures into the jugular vein. This was 
_ demonstrated for ewes and also for the mare. 
Flow Spread.—The contagion is contained in the mucous 
- secretion. Infection may be established by direct contact from 
_ animal to animal, or indirectly through litter, wet stable yee 
urine, and even attendants. The contagion may apparently be 
spread in a great variety of ways. To illustrate: 

In one case of record, Farmer “A” loaned his bull to Far- © 
mer “ B,” whose cows had been aborting. Although Farmer 
“A” had not had abortion among his cattle for eleven years, — 
every cow subsequently served by this bull aborted. The in- | 
fected bull was sold; the cows were disinfected with a solution — ' 
of lysol, and the outbreak was permanently checked. 

In another case the owners are mentioned as A, B,C. “ A’ 
had abortion in his herd. In 1897 “A” had sold his bull and >: 
used B’s” bull. All of “ A’s” cows, fifteen, aborted. “B” 
also loaned his bull to “C.” and C” had never had abor- 
tion among their cattle, but in 1898 the disease appeared in | 
both herds. ‘“ B” had nine cases and ‘‘C” had twelve cases be- | 
fore July, 1898. 

In another case on record, two farmers each had about 25 
cows. One of these owners had had this disease in his herd for | 
years, while the other did not. However, after a certain season, 
when both used the same bull, the disease was found in the pre-— 
viously non-infected herd. 
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It is a very important question to have settled : Whether or 
not a cow that has once been infected by the infectious type of 
this disease will continue indefinit4ly susceptible to reinfection 

and keep on aborting year after year. There seems to be 
- abundant evidence to justify the conclusion that usually the in- 
- dividual cow develops an acquired immunity after one to three 
abortions. A very large proportion do not abort more than 
_ two or three times before they become insusceptible to this in- 
- fection. If this be true the cow that has this acquired immu- 
nity and has ceased aborting may, under certain conditions, be 
more valuable for breeding purposes than one that has never 
aborted. Where the disease continues over a period of several 
_ years in a herd, it is usually continued by new cows that are 
purchased and the heifers that are growing up and coming into 
the herd as milk cows. The practical point in this is that the 
outbreak ceases much more quickly if no new animals are 
added to the herd until a year or two after the disease has ap- 
peared. 
It is important to remember that infectious abortion is a dis- | 
ease which does not necessarily produce evident symptoms in 
all cases. A cow may be infected and infectious to others, and yet 
her calf may be born at or near term and live, and the calf may 
be a very serious source of infection for pregnant cows. In other 
words, a calf born from an infected mother, and taken to a 
healthy stable where the disease has never appeared, may " @ 
spread the disease as easily, perhaps, as the infected dam or sire, _ 
the infection being probably spread by its bowel discharges. It 
should be remembered in this connection, and this is an im- 
portant point, that although the cow may become immunized 
in the course of one to three years, she may continue after that 
time infectious to other cows, although carrying her own calf to 
full term and giving birth to an apparently healthy calf. The 
cow that has once been the victim of infectious abortion may © 
continue to disseminate virulent germs for years. In some re- 
spects this istlike Texas fever, in that the Southern cows are not 
apparently ill with the disease, and yet may have the specific’ 
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organism present in the blood in large numbers, and transmit 
the disease to other cows and they die. The apparently healthy 
cow that has aborted within a few months is usually lost sight 
of as a source of danger, whereas it should be borne in mind in 
all the breeding operations, and association of the various ani- 
mals in the stable, that such a cow may remain dangerous to 
other susceptible animals of the herd for an uncertain but con- 
siderable period. 

Prevention.—In a general way the owner should do every- 
thing possible to maintain a high level of animal vigor, with 
careful and oft-repeated disinfection of the contaminating 
sources. In some cases it is a wise thing to remove pregnant 
cows from the stable wherein the disease has appeared and keep 
thein in stables that have not been infected. 

One observer (Regenbogen) had under observation a stable 
in which 26 abortions occurred in a herd of 56 cows within 
some seven or eight months. The carbolic acid treatment in 
this case seemed to give very satisfactory results. Only one 
cow in the herd aborted subsequently, and this was one which 
had not received the treatment. Some other observers have 
tried this same treatment with very indifferent results. 

Another observer records an outbreak that appeared in a 
stable of 15 cows, 11 aborting in rapid succession. Antiseptic 
treatment was adopted in the way of external disinfection, and 
3 per cent. solution of creolin being used as a wash and injec- 
tion three times daily. This treatment seemed to be without 
effect as the disease was not arrested. During the following 
season the disease reappeared in this same herd, three cows 
aborting at periods varying from five toseven months. Carbolic 
acid treatment was then undertaken, 20 grammes of 2 per cent. 
solution being injected under theskin. The treatment was re- 
peated every two weeks and the same continued for about two 
and one-half months. All the remaining cows in the herd 
gave birth to healthy calves at full term. 

The following is recorded in the Government “‘ Experiment 
Station Record,” Vol. II, No. 1, Prey: 88 5 number of cows in 
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the herd, 24: One drachm of pure carbolic acid given twice a 
a week part of the time, three drachms per week a portion of the 
time, the acid. being dissolved in hot, then diluted with cold 
P water. This treatment began February, 1897. Cases continued 
? to occur until about the first of July. No more cases up to Oc- 
tober, 1898, on cows treated. Six heifers at pasture were used 
as controls in this experiment, not receiving any treatment. 
All these aborted during this period. 
Treatment, with a view to checking a threatenéd case, 
_ should in general be undertaken by a professional veterinarian 
_ who has an opportunity to study his patient, and the circum- 
stances of the case. The treatment usually adopted consists of 
: _ such medicines as tend to allay irritability of the uterus. Prep- 
__arations of opium and black haw are the ones most commonly 
_ used for this purpose. The cow is kept ina quiet place and 
disturbed as little as possible during the danger period. After 
_ urgent symptoms have disappeared, the cow is kept under the 
- influence of these drugs for three or four days more. In dealing 


fection of other cows and the continuanceof the trouble. After 
symptoms of abortion have appeared in these infectious cases it 
is practically impossible to arrest the disease and prevent the 
abortion. 

It seems probable that carbolic acid has some value as a pre- 
_ ventive of infectious abortion, but the methods of treatment used 
by different men have differed so widely and their results have 
been so contradictory, in some cases remarkable, and in some 
cases without effect apparently, that it is difficult to find any 
_ data upon which to base a satisfactory conclusion as to its value. 
The owner must not expect to check the disease very quickly 

if the premises are generally infected when treatment begins. 
Getting Rid of the Disease.—The cow which has aborted 
should be isolated immediately, or in some cases it is better to 
leave the aborting cow and remove others that are heavily preg- 
nant. ‘The carcass of a calf which is born dead or has soon 
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died should be burned. If the calf lives it should be kept in a 
place where its bowel discharges cannot serve as a source of in- 
fection. The afterbirth should be burned or most thoroughly 
disinfected by chemical agents, like carbolic acid. The stall is 
thoroughly cleaned; bedding, hay, etc., burned ; the stall floors, 
partitions, mangers, etc., disinfected. This in addition to the 
proper antiseptic treatment of the cow herself. 

It seems to be a matter of experience that when cows heavy 
with calf are placed in an infected stable they often continue 
full term and give birth to healthy calves and then abort during 
the next year. 

In a herd of considerable size where the cows are valuable 
and the loss of the calf means quite a serious item, it may be 
practical to maintain two herds, in separate stables and carefully 
isolated in every way. ‘This of course involves the use of two 
sires. The cows in the aborting herd should not be bred again 
until all discharge ceases. 

In case two herds are not maintained, the pregnant cows 
should be protected by weekly vaginal injections of warm 2 per 
cent. creolin. 

In February, 1897, an owner applied to Prof. Bang for in- 
formation concerning this disease in his herd. Prof. Bang ad- 
vised that the bull be disinfected with a one and a half per cent. 
solution of warm lysol by injecting about a quart of this, with a 
syringe, into the sheath before and again after service. A year 
later the owner reported that the disease had disappeared. 

Previous to the adoption of this treatment suggested by Prof. 
Bang the usual preventive measures were carried out with very 
great pains but without satisfactory results. The aborting cows 
had been promptly removed, stalls disinfected, the hind quarters 
disinfected, special milkers appointed, etc., and yet the abortion 
continued until the adoption of the treatment suggested by Prof. 
Bang. 

In carrying out this treatment there is less resistence if the 
lysol solution be first warmed. It is also necessary, according 


_ to Prof. Bang, to disinfect the uterus of the aborting cow. She 
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should be promptly removed, isolated, the afterbirth should be 
removed and destroyed soon after calving, not later than the 
next day. Disinfection of uterus must be subsequently contin- 
ued with one-half per cent. lysol. It must also be borne in 
_ mind that the germs which cause this disease are scattered gen- 
erally about the barn on the woodwork and that everything 
within reach of this infection must be disinfected. 


THE “Cow’s CoLT”’.—An interesting case of ‘‘ foster mother” 
is furnished us by Mr. M. W. Johnson, the Assumption, II1., 
horseman. In Mr. Johnson’s own language, the case is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘One of my customers, Mr. A. L. Adams, of Moweaqua, 
Ill., was at my place a few days ago and told me of an occur- 
rence that was so curious I thought you might like to know 
about it. One of his mares, in the spring of 1go1, foaled a filly 
by Linn Gould, 2:18, and had trouble in foaling, so that she 
became partially paralyzed and could not get up for ten or 
twelve days. When she did finally get so she could stand she 
had gone entirely dry and gave no milk for the foal. They 
started at once to raise the little filly on cow’s milk, and she 
would soon follow them like adog. One evening when Mr. 
Adams was milking, the little filly came up and he milked on 
her nose. She came right on up and took hold of the teat and 
begun to suck as if she had always done so. After a few trials 
she took up with the cow and followed her as if she had been 
her own mother, and with the aid of this strange foster mother 
grew into a fine big filly. Although she is now nearly two 
years old and close od 16 hands high, and the cow has been dry 
for months, she still stays with the cow and will occasionally 
stop her and pull at her teats, the cow seeming to enjoy it as 
much as the filly. I will try to have him get a photo of the 
filly sucking the cow.” ‘This is a strange case, and yet it is not 
a strange case. The young of any species will “ love as a moth- 
er’? that which gives a mother’s care and supplies the nutriment 
required for infantile subsistence and growth, the love for 
mother coming through the recipiency of motherly care, and 
not through inheritance of mother’s blood. The case at hand is 
a strong argument for this. It was neither the cow’s “shape” 
nor her “ blood relationship’? which attracted the filly’s devo- 
tion, but her motherly care and motherly provisions. Many 
Ben of human existence furnish similar causes for attach- 
ment. —(The Western flor ‘seman, Jan. 1, 1904.) 
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AZOTURIA. 
By GEo. E. CorwIN, Jr., D. V. S., LAKEVILLE, CONN. _ 


Azoturia is a disease of uncertain pathology, varying etiology, 
_ never-failing symptoms, and is a disease which has been treated 
_ with nearly every drug in the Pharmacopceia. 

It has caused as much discussion as Koch and tuberculosis, 
and it seems to me that most of us are, like Koch, in abusing 
the disease. 

As this malady seems to occur under adverse circumstances, 
and the majority having different ideas regarding its pathology, 
I will feel free in expressing ny ideas, knowing there is no 
authority which I am opposing. 

Various names have been used to designate this disease, but 
it does not seem to me that any of them are appropriate, as they 
have but slight connection with the cause. 

** Azoturia,” which has been the accepted term, signifies an 
excess of urea in the urine, which I consider only a symptom 
or result ; as also the nitrogenous condition of the blood. 

Why not call it by a name which would seem more appro- 
priate, ‘ Motor-ataxia-myodynia,’ for instance, which would 
mean, inability to codrdinate the muscles properly, with a pain- 
ful condition of the same; and these conditions necessarily 
caused by interference with the nerve-function, where I think 
the pathological lesions primarily exist. 

Finding, as we do, this disease developing under almost any 
condition, whether the animal be in a state of plethora, which 
is usually the case, or when circumstances are adverse, the fol- 
lowing fact would be plainly proven: that the hyper-nitroge- 
nous condition of the blood and urine is 7of necessary to cause 
it, but merely symptoms. 

The most prominent symptoms of this trouble are no doubt 
well known (sometimes mistaken), namely, loss of power, usual- 
ly of hind extremities, paralysis of the anus and bladder, great 
pain, sweating, quick development, and highly-colored thick 
urine, followed by intense muscular atrophy of the parts; and 
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- post-mortems of fatal cases will usually reveal general destruc- 
tion of the kidneys. 
With these symptoms always present, the way the disease 
develops, usually following quick violent exertion, debilitating 
_ diseases, or after a severe purge has been given (which I have 
_ observed in two of my cases), it seems to me to be purely a ner- 
vous disorder. 
It is a known fact that nerves take the most important part 
in the metabolism of the body ; that the conductivity of nerves 
_ is destroyed or diminished by cold, compression, or injury, and 
that nerves influence nutrition of a part; and the intense mus- 
cular atrophy is due to nerve injury. 
. Suppose this disease develops after an aloes purge, what 
would be the cause? This, that there has been a sudden meta- 
_bolism causing a disorder, by whatever means it may be, of the 
- nerves or nervous centre of the corresponding parts. ‘The con- 
ductivity is diminished or destroyed by injury; consequently, 
pain and loss of power result. 

Suppose it occurs in a horse which is plethoric and is vio- 
- lently exercised immediately after standing, we will again have 
- the same condition; sudden and unprepared-for metabolism, 

causing nerve injury, then loss of conductivity, loss of power, 
and pain. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that some of the nerves 
which govern locomotion and the action of the organs, liver, 
_ kidneys, intestines, bladder and rectum, are paralyzed ; perhaps 
the lumbar portion of the sympathetic system and the lumbo- 
sacral plexus are mostly affected. 

Therefore, considering the above mentioned facts, I think 
- azoturia is a disease of the nerves. 

In treating this disease, I think it unwise to administer pur- 


_ gatives or diuretics, even though you may have had success,’ for 


_ the reason that paralysis usually exists in all of the abdominal 
organs and that they do more harm than good. 

I have used potassium iodide, alternately with potassium 
bromide, enemas of warm water, and the catheter, also gentle 
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wih taking with the oiled hand to remove the accumulated © 
feeces, with good results; and in the convalescent stage, tinc- _ 
turze nuces vomice, 3 1j, in aqua, t. i. d. | 

I may also add that urea is the principal nitrogenous con- 
stituent of the urine. It is formed by the actions of the mus-— 
cles and converted into urea by the action of the liver and re- 
moved by the kidneys, and therefore it is necessarily found in 
the blood and urine, and in great quantities where tissue change 
has been rapid, as in so-called azoturia. 


ANIMAL PROTECTION.—Nothing more strikingly illustrates 
the bond of sympathy which exists between man and the lower 
animals than the efforts constantly being put forth in all parts 
of the world to guard against his suffering in sickness. The 
following cablegram to the New York FA/era/d, of Sunday, Jan. 


24, is republished merely as a specimen of many similar ones _ 


which we frequently find in the secular press: ‘‘ The American 
idea of ambulances for injured horses is becoming popular over 
here. About a year ago Our Dumb Friend League, which has 
on its Executive Committee the Marchioness of Donegal, the 
Countess of Shaftesbury, Lady Brackenburg and Mrs. Haydn 
Coffin, started an ambulance for injured horses in London, and 
so beneficial have been the results that another of more improved © 
type was put on the streets this week, and it is further intended 
to provide every metropolitan borough with such an ambulance, 
twenty-six being needed to complete the corps. The newam- _ 
bulance, which was made by a Philadelphia firm, is so construct- _ 
ed that a horse if totally disabled can by means of a winch be © 
_ speedily hauled in on a platform travelling along two wooden 
rails. A well known woman has proposed to present the league 
with a third wagon, and Mrs. Haydn Coffin, with her husband, 
is organizing a special matinee at the West End Theatre, with 
the proceeds of which she hopes to be able to provide a fourth. 

: Another society doing good work in connection 
with relieving the sufferings of dumb animals is the Dogs’ Pro- 
tection League, which is now taking women probationers who 
will undergo a thorough course of dog nursing. At the end of 
the course the canine nurse will undergo examination and will 
then receive a certificate from the league, which will then, 
should she pass, send her out to cases thé same way as a human 
nurse. ‘Those who have experienced the weariness of night 
and day nursing of some old favorite will greatly appreciate 
the chance of trained help at a moderate figure.” 
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* ** Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By re- 
cording his observations, he adds tothe knowledge of his profession, and assists by his facts 
in building up the solid edifice of pathological science.’ 


re 
HARD FIBROMA OF THE NASAL FOSSA OF A HORSE. _- 


By JoHN J. Repp, V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, of’, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

There was brought to my clinic a sorrel driving gelding, 8 
years old, to be treated for a diseased tooth. I found that the 
third and fourth upper molars on the left side were affected by 
an alveolar periostitis and consequently removed them. The 
side of the face on which the diseased teeth were was bulged 
somewhat. ‘This bulging appeared to be due to a rarefying os- 
teitis of the superior maxilla. The horse passed out of observa- 
tion for a while, but was later returned with the left side of 
the face very markedly convex, a discharge from the left nostril, — 
and dyspnecea referable to the nasal fossa. Examination show- 
ed the left nasal fossa to be completely filled with a tumor mass. 
The horse was cast for operation. Two openings, one inch 
apart, were made with a trephine into the nasal fossa just below 
the eye, and these openings connected by sawing out the inter- | 
vening piece of bone. Then by means of long handled knives, 
curette, scissors and forceps the tumor was removed, and along 
with it the turbinated bones, to which the mass was intimately — 
attached. The affected parts gave off a copious purulent dis- 
charge, and were very offensive for about a week, but by free 
use of potassium permanganate solution and hydrogen dioxide | 
the surfaces were finally made clean and healing begun. The — 
animal improved rapidly and made a good recovery. The large 
opening made to facilitate removal of the tumor healed surpris- 
ingly well and left only a smallscar. Within a month the horse 
was discharged from the hospital cured, except that he made a 
little noise in breathing. The owner answered my inquiry in 
regard to the horse nearly a year later by saying: ‘“ When I 
brought the horse home I turned him into pasture and let him 
run for four months, then I sold him for $70. He was a little 
thick in the wind at first, but got all right. Last week he was 
sold for $100.” 

The tumor had the naked-eye appearance of a fibroma which 
had undergone calcareous infiltration at some points. It weighed 
IO 0Z. 3 dr. The accompanying picture gives an idea of the 
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gross appearance of the tumor, although the artist in making the 
negative did not arrange the fragments in the best possible 


manner. Portions of the tumor were fixed in Zenker’s fluid and 
embedded in celloidin. On staining sections by Van Gieson’s 


method I found it to have the typical structure of the hard fi- 
broma. 


pixt I. SmiruH, D. V. M., Franklinville, N. Y. 


The purpose of this short article is to show what rigid quar- 
antine measures will do, even at close quarters, z.e., if the reader 
calls the above named disease a strictly microbian one. From 
my observation I feel very confident that it is. 

Monday, Dec. 7, 1903, I was called to a large stock farm 
supporting a dairy of forty milch cows. Upon arrival I found 
an underground stable, well kept, whitewashed over the inside 
and with all other precautions of cleanliness. Temperature in 
the basement at time of visit 55° F., while outside it was 38° F. 

The owner showed me a Jarge cow at the head of her row 
and called my attention to her eyes. Ata glance I observed 
sore eyes with watery secretions flowing. I then noticed if any 
others were suffering, and found two more next to her that had 
the same affection, only milder, being unilateral. The first cow 
was affected in both eyes. The symptoms in all were a profuse 
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flow of tears, swelling of both upper and lower lids, marked _ 
congestion of the inner aspect of the canthus. The animal . 
would close the eyes if a bright light were brought in contact. 

' If suddenly disturbed or excited a sudden flow of tears would © 
escape. The flow of milk had dropped off about one-third. — 
Temperatures were found to average 104° F. Animals did not _ 
refuse to eat and drink, being in excellent condition and fit for 
beef at the time. Their feed consisted of hay (hill grown) and . 
plenty of ground feed. I inguired if any new additions of stock _ 
had recently been made, but there had been none. I imme- ‘ 
diately ordered isolation to a dark, moderately cool stable, but — 
the owner hesitated, claiming that he did not have the facili- — 
ties. Asa substitute I requested that he partition the place — 
with blankets, darken the window and sprinkle the surround- 
ings freely for several days with a 1-1000 bichloride of mercury 
solution. I gave each patient 114 1b. Glauber’s salts and left 
the following prescription : 

R Acetanilid, zi 
Pot. nitrat., Z1v 
i No. ix. Sig. —Give one to each af- 


Misce. Fiat charts No. ix. 
fected cow, daily. 

I also left a collyrium of corrosive subliinate 1-5000, to be > 
used thoroughly twice daily. 

Friday, Dec. 11, revisited case and found temperatures aver- 
aging 102.5°F., less flow of tears, but lower hemisphere of cor- 
nea began to show an opacity. No further outbreaks had oc- 
curred, but requested that the disinfection with HgCl, be con- 
tinued. This time I prescribed half-ounce doses of pot. ni- 
trate and a wash of boric acid, 1-100, made up with aqua pluvi- 
alis, to be used twice daily, and at the same time to syringe 
(syringe previously boiled) the collyrium into the inner surface 
of the lids. 

Tuesday, Dec. 15, revisited the case and found no further 
outbreaks and a complete recovery of the ailing ones except one 
cow in one eye had marked opacity of the cornea and was par- 
tially blind in the same. 

Dec. 27 I had an occasion to visit the herd, and my attention _ 
was called to the fact that the cows had wholly recovered, and 
upon observation I found that the opacities that previously ex- 
isted had disappeared, leaving the cornea perfectly clear and | 
normal in appearance. | 


MANY interesting and valuable articles are held over this 
month on account of lack of space. 
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ADENO-CARCINOMA OF THE KIDNEY OF A HOG. 


By JOHN J. Repp, V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


I happened to visit Dr. T. A. Shipley, Chief Inspector at the 
Sinclair Packing House in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on the day that 
he had taken from a hog in the course of his inspection of car- 
casses at the abattoir, a kidney which was the seat of a tumor. 
He showed the kidney to me, but, as neither of us could say 
definitely what the tumor was, he kindly allowed me to take it 
to my laboratory for identification. 

On making microscopic sections from the tumor and prop- 
erly fixing, embedding and staining them I found it to be an 
adeno-carcinoma. 

The following illustration will give a very good idea of the 
gross appearance of the tumor on both the natural surface and 
the surface of section. 


The tumor occupies the greater part of one end of the kid- 
ney, displacing the medulla and encroaching upon the cortex 
and causing it to undergo atrophy, so that in some places it has 
entirely disappeared. On the natural surface in the region of 
the pelvis are a number of nodular masses which stand out 
prominently from the main mass of the tumor, and, being trans- 
lucent, appear on casual examination much like hydatid cysts. 
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The tumor is of medium consistency and of whitish color. It 
is not encapsulated, but is sharply circumscribed, as will be seen 
_ by examination of the illustration. There was no evidence of 
_ metastasis, all the other organs being healthy. The tumor was 
primary in the kidney. 


A CASE OF FAICAL IMPACTION OF LONG DURATION. — 
By EDWARD F. KOEHLER, D. V. S., Easton, Pa. - 


_ A similar case to the one reported in “German Review ” in 
the January REVIEW, occurred in my practice. 

A black gelding, aged about 20 years, was taken with pain, 
pawing, rolling, looking into the flanks, raising of one hind leg, 

_ frequent urination, pulse and temperature normal. Gave ano- 
dynes, but no relief, followed with 1% pints of raw linseed oil ; 
three days after pains subsided, followed by a passage from the 
bowels; 24 hours after the pain returned ; rectal injections were 
administered, but no food passed with its discharge; later, rec- 
tal explorations, but there was an empty rectum ; the pain con- 
tinued for three weeks without any more passages from the 
bowels. Advised owner to destroy him. 

The post-mortem revealed tle stomach and small intestines 
normal, but the cecum and large colon were over-distended 
with dry, partly digested food. At the termination of the large 
colon and the beginning of the floating colon there was im- 
pacted tightly a dry, undigested mass of food which prevented 
a further movement, the rest of the colon and rectum being en me 
tirely empty. 

No inflammation having existed, and the appetite being 
good, the question is, how long might he have suffered until he. 


died 7 ? 


[ SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT FOR RHEUMATISM. 
4 By H. M. STEVENSON, V. S., Perry, Iowa. 

A gelding, 12 years old, weight about 1300 lbs., had been 
laine for about eight weeks, first in one leg and then in the 
other. When I saw the animal the left fore limb was swollen — 
and very painful to the touch, and could not step over a six- _ 
inch sill, and I diagnosed the trouble as acute rheumatism. J 

Ti reatment.—Fitst I took one gallon of blood from the jugu-— 
lar and injected one gallon %4% solution of chloride of sodium, 
repeated next day, and in five days owner was plowing with the _ 


horse, and there has been no relapse. Pr a sit 
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FRENCH REVIEW.” 

‘aff By Prof. A, Liaurarb, M, D., V. M. 

UNILATERAL FACIAL PARALYSIS DUE TO CAUTERIZATION 
AT THE ORIGIN OF THE SUBZYGOMATIC PLEXUS [J/. Leon 
Dupas|.—This case is rather unusual as far as the traumatic 
cause which gave rise to it is concerned. A four-year-old colt 
became affected with strangles. Abscesses of the intermaxil- 
lary space formed and were evacuated, and later on each side of 
the throat, under the parotids, manifestations of others in for- 
matiom were evident by the presence of swellings, hot and very 
painful, which interfered with the motion of the head on the 
neck and made mastication difficult. After a couple of days, 
that of the right gave indications of deep fluctuation and was 
punctured with a hot pointed actual cautery, which had to be 
introduced about three centimetres deep before a small quantity 
of thick creamy pus could be allowed to escape. The next day 
the countenance of the animal was surprisingly changed. 
Looking at him full face, the nose and lips were drawn to the 
left, the right half of the lower lip was hanging, flabby and ex- 
posing to view the teeth and gums; the right nostril was small 
by the dropping of its internal wing. Looked at in profile, the 
labial commissure of the right side was widely open, free from 
wrinkles, while on the left side there were wrinkles more ap- 
parent than in normal condition and more close to each other. 
The diagnosis is positive. The animal’s prehension of food, 
liquid and solid, was exceedingly difficult, but after a few days 
the horse seemed to learn how to make the best of his condi- 
tion and eat and drank comparatively well. After a montha 
certain improvement seemed to occur, but yet, notwithstanding 
all kinds of treatment, the condition after three months had re- 
mained almost the same. As sequelze of the facial hemiplegia, 
the animal contracted the habit of allowing his tongue to pro- 
trude out of the mouth, a condition which gave a still more 
peculiar aspect to his deformed physiognomy.—(Fec. de Med. 
Vet., Oct., 1903.) 

A FEw PECULIAR FACTS OBSERVED DURING AN INSPECTION 
oF HorskEs Dupas, Army Veterinartan|.—1. A Bandy- 
legged Horse, whose left forearm was longer than the right, and 
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therefore the knee was lower. This abnormality was corrected . 


by a defectuous standing of the leg and the deviation of the 
foot inward. Notwithstanding this condition, the horse did 


good service. 2. 4d Hunchback Mare, catrying an enormous | 


gibbosity involving the back and the loins. Cyphosis without 
scoliosis. 3. Horned Horse.—Two bony eminences, rudiments 
of horns, situated on a level with the orbital arches and sym- 
metrical on each side of the median line. These elevations 
measured 2 centimetres in height. 5. Wooled Horse.—A horse 
from Britany whose whole body was covered with undulated, 
curly hairs, from ro to 30 centimetres in length. 6. Mares 


with Tusks.—During this inspection, the author has met with = 


between 25 to 30 per cent. of mares with tusks more or less de- 
veloped. In some localities, the abnormality was so common 
that it would have been risky to judge of the sex of the arimais 
by merely the examination of the mouths.—(Rec. de Med. Vet., 
Sept., 1903.) 

CASTRATION OF HORSES WITH THE EMASCULATOR [Z£, 
Marchal |.—Referring to this mode of castration, which has re- 
cently entered the domain of French surgery, and to which 
Prof. Cadiot makes allusion in his late work, the author makes 
a few remarks upon the different manners he has resorted to in 
his practice. By his special position he has a number of horses 
to castrate yearly. At first he resorted to the clamps, by the 
method of covered cord and covered testicle. With its advan- 
tages it has many. objections, viz., pulling on the cord, irritation 
of the gaping wounds, requiring a second operation for the re- 
moval of the clamps, etc. 44 days are required for the recovery. 
Limited torsion is a good method, yet it has also its risks, viz., 


= © 


hemorrhages and intestinal prolapsus. In 127 horses which he © 


castrated that way, the average duration for cicatrization has 
been 19 days. With the emasculator he operates also by cov- 
ered cord and testicle. With it he has had six hemorrhages 
out of ror operations he has performed. With this instrument 
he does not hesitate to operate on horses of any age; he has 
castrated one of 16 years without accident or complication. 
For him this method does away with colics after operation, he- 
morrhages, hernias, scirrhous cords, etc., and it possesses all the 
other qualities of the other methods. An animal can be cast, se- 
cured, operated and let loose in six minutes. The average time 
for the cicatrization out of 101 animals operated has been 16 days. 
—(Rec. de Med. Vet., Oct., 1903.) [In the United States the 
emasculator is rapidly superceding the ecraseur, which held 
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sway for many years. Veterinarians in the breeding districts 
have stated to me that there is less risk with it than with any 
other method. Most American castrators now perform the 
operation in the standing posture, and many are very expert and 
rapid, having the testicles removed in half the time that would 
be required in adjusting hobbles—one or two minutes being suf- 
ficient time. For castration in the standing position the emas- 
culator is especially well suited.—R. R. B.] 

TETANUS IN THE Doc [Ph. Gueyron|.—This affection is 
rarely observed in the dog. During 20 years of clinical prac- 
tice Cadéac has seen but one case. Moller, in Germany, claims 
that out of 50,000 sick dogs there is in the average only one 
which is affected with tetanus. A few cases have been recorded 
by French veterinarians. Lately a case was related in a Ger- 
man paper by a veterinarian. A dog, in which the extremity 
of the tail had been amputated, had an extensive hemorrhage, 
which had required the application of a ligature around the end 
of the tail. Eight days after the animal refused eating, and as 
he had necrosis of one of the caudal vertebrz the tail was a sec- 
ond time amputated. Two days later the symptoms of tetanus 
were well marked and the dog was killed. In February, 1901, 
the author was called to remove a tumor situated on the left side 
of the chest of a Gordon setter slut. The growth was well pe- 
dunculated, and, to avoid hzemorrhage, an elastic ligature was 
applied on the peduncle of the tumor. This fell off after eight 
days and left a small granulating wound. A few days after the 
dog showed stiffness of the dorsal muscles and other symptoms 
of tetanus, which, notwithstanding cauterization of the wound 
of the peduncle and injections of morphine, and of chloral, made 
rapid progress and carried off the dog in four days.—(Prog. 
Veter., Oct., 1903.) 

HISTORY OF A RING [Z. Pon].—In one of his chronicles, 
the author relates the queer history of a foreign body, which was 
told to him by another veterinarian, as follows: One day a 
horse having a large abscess of the thigh near the stifle, was pre- 
sented to him. It had to be opened, which was done in the 
classical way, with a bistoury, followed by the introduction of 
the fingers to carefully tear the bands which might possibly be 
there. When the pouch was well emptied, the veterinarian 
went away to see another patient, where he was kept for a good 
half hour in firing him. When the operation was finished he 
observed for the first time that his ring was not on his finger. 
He went back to his first patient, looked in the bedding, every- 
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where ; no ring was to be found. Three months after he was 
called again to see the horse with the abscess. The enlarge- 
ment had disappeared ; the horse was not lame, but he had a fis- 
tula, which was very troublesome, always discharging and re- 
bellious to all treatment. The tract of the fistula was probed, 
a hard substance felt at the bottom ; a slip of the bistoury, and 
the bague found. Moral, says Pion: Take off your ring when 
you operate 27 corpore animalium.—(Semaine Vet., Sept., 1903.) 

PERIODIC OPHTHALMIA OF HORSES—ITS MICROBIAN Na- 
TURE—TREATMENT [£. Aureggio].—After referring to the in- 
vestigations which he had carried out in 1899 at the Veterinary 
School of Lyon, with others, the author relates how, after the 
operation of iridectomy on a mare affected with periodic 
ophthalmia, the piece of iris was kept in a liquid, and a few 
hours after two drops of the same liquid injected into the eye of 
a rabbit, gave him an experimental affection. The same result 
was obtained with other rabbits, and even on horses. Follow- 
ing the researches upon the pathogenous agent, it was finally 
discovered that it was a staphylococcus, having much analogy 
with the Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus. Later on, a commit- 
tee was appointed to inquire into the proper treatment which 
might be followed, and the result of the inquiry was that the 
use of iodide of potassium internally and externally would give 
the desired effect. The proposed treatment is to administer the 
iodide by the mouth in increasing doses, from 20 to 30 
grammes daily, and to apply over the eye compresses moist 
with a solution of the iodide 1:100. _Periorbital injections can 
also be resorted to with advantage. The treatment has already 
been employed by several army veterinarians and recoveries 
have been obtained by them in a few days. It seems that the 
therapy with iodide has already given very good results in Ger- 
many also. In some cases relapses have been removed by large 
doses of the drug.—(Progres Veter., Nov., 1903.) 

OLD DIAPHRAGMATIC HERNIA [JZ Morel].—After having 
exhibited severe symptoms of colic, on different occasions, the 
horse died. Inthe last attacks he had shown more or less de- 
pression, moaned a great deal, and exhibited alternately marks 
of great depression, which were followed by violent excita- 
tion, etc. One day he had a severe fall and struck heavily on 
the ground; his abdomen then became hard and painful ; the 
temperature varied; his breathing was strictly pectoral ; the 
flanks were immobile ; percussion of the chest indicated sub- 
matity. At the post-mortem two classes of lesions were found. 
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First, an old laceration of the diaphragm, with sclerosed borders, 
through which the stomach and a portion of the small intestine 
have passed. Second, a laceration of the stomach, with food in the 
peritoneal and pleural cavities. The old diaphragmatic hernia 
gave rise during life only to repeated attacks of colic, but yet 
the well-marked lesions of the peritonitis and pleurisy, of septic 
nature, seemed well to indicate that the laceration of the stom- 
ach existed at least several days before death.—( Journ. de 
Zootech. and Rev. Gen., Nov., 1903.) 

INTERNAL MEDICATION IN OSTITIS DE FATIGUE AND 
SPRAINS OF TENDONS [G. /oly].—A long experience has shown 
the author that in saddle horses, antifebrine in doses of 20 to 25 
grammes morning and evening, emetic in I0 gramme doses, 
arecoline (5 grammes), eserine (5 centigrams), pilocarpine (10 
centig.), in subcutaneous injections, can (no doubt as vaso-con- 
strictors) produce a rapid disparition of the symptom “eat in 
diseased extremities, and even in its place give rise to a sensa- 
tion of cadaveric cold. Then, all those drugs can be utilized in all 
the cases of ostitisde fatigue : /amzinztis, exostosts, splints, osteo- 
arthritis of the knee, of the hock, vetebral ostitis, and also in 
chronic sprains of tendons and ligaments. Animals react in very 
different manner with each of these vaso-constrictors. In a 
few days, however, one soon decides of the action of, say, anti- 
febrine on this or that subject. If there is no cooling manifest- 
ed in the leg, another agent must be tried. Arecoline is practi- 
cal in veterinary hospitals. Antifebrine can be applied by the 
clients themselves.—_( Rev. Gen., Nov., 7903.) 


DUTCH REVIEW. 


By L. VAN Es, M. D., V. S., Agricultural College, North Dakota. 


PANCREON IN THE TREATMENT OF SCOURS IN YOUNG 
CaLvES.—As the name indicates, pancreon is a pancreas prep- 
aration. In human therapy it has been used with good results 
in diabetes mellitus and in chronic intestinal disorders. Under 
the name of pancreon B, a preparation especially designed for 
veterinary purposes, has been placed on the market. It seems _ 
that in scours of new-born calves this article is especially indie : j 
cated. While in this disease hygienic measures are usually 
more useful than any other, the difficulty of having those car-— 
ried out by breeders is responsible for numerous losses. For | 
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this reason, a remedy which reduces the mortality will be quite 
welcome. As soon as the disease makes its appearance two tab- 
lets of pancreon are given. ‘This is repeated three times a day, 
or in severe cases four times. This treatment is continued for 
two or three days. In the cases treated the faeces became nor- 
mal, the appetite and vitality returned. For experimental pur- 


- poses the remedy was placed in the hands of 76 breeders. Of 


those 56 had occasion to use it. In 77 calves it was used as a 
preventive, and in 253 calves it was given after the disease had 


made its appearance. The total loss was 18 head, in six of 


which there was a probability of other causes being at work. 
The beneficial action of the drug is attributed to its stimulating 
effect on digestion and assimilation, by which the natural power 
of resistance is so increased that the bacterial invasion can be 
successfully met. It is pointed out that in scours in calves the 
hygienic measures recommended by Poels must be given a first 
place, but that pancreon may prove to be a valuable accessory 


its management.—(X. de Vink, in Tadschrift voor Veeart- 


sentjkunde. ) 
EXTENSIVE DILATATION OF THE CHSOPHAGUS IN A Corr. — 
In most cases of dilatation this is brought about by stricture or 
stenosis. The case here described is remarkable by the absence 
of any diminution of the lumen below the dilated portion, the con- 
dition evidently being due to a primary, partial paralysis. The 
- patient, a 4 %4-months-old stud colt, was presented for treatment 
on account of a swollen throat and because it slabbered a great 
deal and could not eat. The animal was poorly developed, was 
lifeless, weak, and had a dull coat. It kept its neck protruded 
while a dirty green saliva driveled from its mouth. ‘The lower 
edge of the neck was thickened over its whole extent by a thick 


_ cord-like, doughy swelling in such a manner that the trachea was 


displaced toward the right side. The conjunctiva was pale, the 
- nasal mucosa injected and dirty, pulse weak, respiration normal, 
temperature 38.5 C. The animal seemed to be hungry, masti- 
cated its food, but was unable to swallow. Drinking was im- 

possible, the water regurgitating through the nose. A probang 
could not be pushed beyond the thoracic portion. The history 
of the case shows that the colt was weaned 5 weeks before and 


that it had presented symptoms of the present condition about 


one week afterward. A diagnosis of a food accumulation in a 
very much dilated cesophagus was not difficult. The prognosis 


| _ was very unfavorable, and no treatment was attempted. The 


_ patient died 5 days afterward. The autopsy showed that the 
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cesophagus from the pharynx to 15 c.m. from the diaphragm 


- was very much dilated, having the appearance of a large sau- 


sage. Atthe location mentioned it abruptly narrowed to its 
normal size. Although no sign of respiratory trouble was 
shown during life the lungs were found to be inflamed and food 
particles were found in the bronchia. On opening the cesopha- 
gus it was found to be stuffed with food, pressed intoa hard 
cylinder which protruded with a little tip in the healthy portion 
of the cesophagus. The wall of the dilated portion was very 
thin, the muscle coat atrophic, while the mucosa had disappeared 
or had remained attached to the mass of food. The lumen of 
the dilated portion measured 20 c.m. in circumference. With 
the exception of the large intestines, the digestive organs were 


‘= empty. The conclusion was made, Ist, that the condition arose 


from a paralysis, partial and primary; 2d, that the trouble was 


congenital as it dated from the time when the colt was com- 


pelled to take large quantities of solid food. Death seemed to 
be due to inanition.—(JZ Van der Viet, in Tijdschrift voor 
Veeartsenykunde. ) 


Wuat IT Cost TO EXTERMINATE FOOT-AND-MouTH DIs- 
EASE.—In the Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, issued 
Dec. 1, 1903, the final figures are given regarding the recent un- 
exampled campaign against this disease by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. To those who appreciate the great danger to 
which this country was exposed through the presence of this 
highly contagious disease, the wisdom, the energy, and the suc- 

cess of the undertaking reflect the greatest credit upon the Sec- 

retary for his broad-minded and prompt action, while we all ap-— 
plaud and admire the heroic work of Chief Salmon and his 
assistants in devising and carrying into operation the effective | 
measures which have saved the country from one of the great- — 


_est of modern pestilences. Operations were begun December 1, 


1902, and the last diseased herd was slaughtered May 9, 1903. 
The number of animals slaughtered was 4,461, of which 3,872 — 


- were cattle and the rest hogs, sheep, and goats. The Depart-_ 


ment allotted 70 per cent. of the appraised value as indemnity, © 
and the amount thus paid was $128,908.57. Including all the — 
other expenses, the Secretary estimates the total cost of the 
eradication of the disease at less than $300,000. A general ex- 
tension of the contagion over the country would have caused | 
cattle raisers direct losses aggregating hundreds of millions of — 
dollars, while indirect losses from restrictions on traffic and em- 
_bargoes on our export trade would have been simply incalculable. 
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REVIEW OF BIOLOGY. 


ON THE TUBERCULOUS INFECTION OF DoG THROUGH THE 
_ DIGESTIVE CANAL [Fernand Arloing|.—The attempts at in- 


fection through the alimentary canal which have been made in 


cattle, goats, sheep, swine, rabbits and guinea-pigs are numer- 


ous. The same trials made in dogs are comparatively very few. 


Among those can be mentioned only those of Gunther, Harms, 
Bollinger and more recently those of Ravenel, made on two 
young dogs which had been fed with miik containing human 
bacilli. One of the dogs died in 57 days with tuberculosis, gen- 
eralized principally to the lungs and liver ; the other, killed after 
85 days, showed a few caseous nodules in the lungs, the parotid 
and mesenteric lymphatic glands. There were no intestinal 
lesions in either. Ingestion of bovine tuberculosis in two other 


_ dogs gave about similar positive lesions. Mr. Arloing reports 


- seven experiments in which the dogs were made to take emul- 
sions of human tuberculosis in different ways, and from those 
experiments makes the following conclusions: (1) Ingestion of 
human tuberculous bacilli has been followed by infection of the 
intestinal canal of the dog 3 times out of 7 ; (2) The changes of 
the chemical gastric contents or the alterations of the stomach 
envelops have not promoted the local infection ; (3) Twice the 
tuberculosis started in the intestines, has become generalized, 
and tubercles were found in the spleen and in the lungs; (4) 
Twice also, with the absence of any macroscopic and micro- 
scopic lesion of the gastro-intestinal tract, the peri-gastric glands 
have been found tuberculous by the microscope ; (5) These last 
show once more that the bacilli of tuberculosis may make their 
way through the healthy intestinal mucous membrane without 
leaving marks of their passage and afterward infect, with time, 
all the organism ; (6) One must consequently be cautious when 
designating the door of entrance of pulmonary tuberculosis, as the 
absence of intestinal lesions does not exclude the suspicion of 
primary digestive origin of the tuberculous infection.—(.Soc. of 
Biol., April, 1903.) 
UpPoN THE ACTION OF TICKS IN OVINE PIROPLASMA OR 
CarceaG [44. Motas].—In a previous communication, the au- 
thor had said that he has transmitted carceag to four lambs in 
_ putting on their wool ticks taken from sheep already infected. 
Mr. Mequin had made objections on the possibility of such 
transmission, because fecundated females only suck blood, and 
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when once gorged, unable to go on another subject, they allow 
themselves to drop on the ground, where they lay their eggs 
and die. Mr. Motas observes that he did not resort to ticks 
gorged with blood, but that he deposited on his lambs adult 
ticks, sexed and not gorged with blood. He then reports the ex- 
periments that he has made to define the action of the tick 
(Rhipecephalus bursa) in the transmission of carceag, and estab- 
lish the various stages of its evolution. His conclusions are: 
(1) The larvee and nymphoes of the &. dursa, even those born 
of mothers gorged with blood of diseased sheep, are unable to 
transmit the disease to healthy sheep upon which they are de- 
posited ; (2) the (sexed) adult tick alone seems capable to give 
the disease ; (3) eggs from ticks gorged with blood of diseased 
sheep contain the specific hematozoze, which has to pass through 
a certain evolution, yet unknown, during the various stages of 
development of the tick. There is an evolutive parasitic circle 
between the sheep and the &. 4ursa, which insures the trans- 
mission of the disease.—(Soc. de Brol., April, 1903.) 
MECHANISM OF DEATH FOLLOWING THE ENTRANCE OF 
AIR IN THE VEINS [ Chr. A. Francois-Franck|.—An import- 
ant quantity of air, entering into veins, collects first in the 
right auricle and ventricle. It distends them, mixes with the 
blood and is pushed by the right ventricle into the pulmonary 
artery, while it is at the same time pushed back in the veins. 
The foaming blood, pushed back in the veins, goes to impreg- 
nate the encephalic nervous centres and promote in them pecu- 
liar conditions. At the same time, the air, mixed with the 
blood, is pushed back in the cardiac coronary veins. It passes 
almost entirely through the pulmonary network. Brought 
back to the left cardiac cavities, the bloody and airian mass is 
thrown into the aorta and among others goes to obstruct the su- 
perior encephalic and medullary capillaries, while, on the other 
hand, the small veins are filled with an identical spumous 
fluid; the suppression of the arterio-venous current in the ner- 
vous centres is also followed by acute cerebral nervous anzemia. 
But death of the heart is the consequence of the direct penetra- 
tion of bubbles of air in the coronary arteries. Myocardiac 
anemia follows and the heart dies, exactly as if it was under 
the effect produced by the ligature of both carotids.—(Soc. de 


Biol., July, 1903.) 


THREE VETERINARIANS took the State examination at 
Trenton, Jan. 22 and 23, for license to practice in New Jersey. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


This REVIEW department was opened in the March num- 
ber, and its object was there explained—the betterment of the 
Army Veterinary Service, through affording a forum for the 
discussion of subjects in which army veterinarians are deeply 
interested, and which are at the saine time of interest and value 
to veterinary readers generally. The profession, and particu- 
larly army veterinarians, are invited to contribute communica- 
tions, original articles, items of news, etc. - 


DR. NOCKOLDS’ RECENT LETTER IN THE REVIEW. 
ForRT ASSINABOINE, MONT., Jan. 16, 1904. 
_ Editors American Veterinary Review : 

DEAR Sirs :—In the “A. V. D.” of your January issue you. 
publish a letter from Dr. C. Nockolds, rst Cavalry, in which 
he states that he has been away on a four months’ leave in — 
Europe and England, and has been unable to keep up with — 
current events at home. 

Nevertheless, the good doctor jumps lightly at the conclu-— 
sion that ‘the only correct way for the army veterinarian is to 
obtain a commission if only asa second lieutenant.” “I believe,” 
he says further, “that the veterinarian would be better off as 
second lieutenant at half pay than with double pay and no 
rank.” 

If these utterances of Dr. Nockolds are taken literally, I, 
for one, am very willing to let him have a commission asa 2d 
lieutenant with $62.50 monthly pay, but I would prefer $250 
per month and the present rank. Iam certainly not a worship- 
per of the dollar, nor do I have any objection against a com- 
mission. But a commission as a 2d lieutenant is the lowest in 
rank, carrying with it so little more rights and privileges than 
the rank conferred upon us by authority of the War Depart- 
ment. And if his proposition was intended merely as a joke, I 
believe that the question before us is too serious to be settled by 
such a flippant remark. It is gratifying to know that we have 
a younger man in the army service who is willing and fearless 
enough to express his views in writing, but this should not be 
done at the expense of a thorough investigation of the subject 
and careful conclusion. As far as army veterinary matters are 


concerned the doctor is cmmentty not yet well informed. 
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In the meantime, our petition has gone forth asking for the 
commission of a second and first lieutenancy. I have signed it 
with reluctance, because it asks for no organization, without 
which we can never develop professionally in the Army; be- 
cause it is explained solely by arguments for a personal better- 
ment of our position almost pitiful in its appeal, whereas we 
should have come out with our just claims based upon a neg- 
lected veterinary service that is a disgrace to an educated 
army; and finally, because it contains an exceptional provision 
that surrenders it to methods of ordinary politics. I shall never 
again sign a similar document unless it is strong in its just 
claims for the establishment of an organized army veterinary 
service and morally clean from any exceptional legislation. I 
have done so this time because I wanted to obey the wish of the 
majority, and because I did not want to endanger its passage by 
a minority report without the previous knowledge of my army 
colleagues. OLOF SCHWARZKOPF. 

* 

Veterinary Hospitals oe the Army. —The following order 
has been issued by the War Department : 

‘A board of officers to consist of Capt. Thomas H. Slavens, 
Q.M. ; Capt. Howard R. Hickok, 15th Cav.; Capt. Charles P. 
Summerall, A.C. ; Veterinarian Walter R. Grutzman, 15th Cav., 
is appointed to meet at Fort Myer, Va., to take into considera- 

_ tion the preparation of plans, specifications, and estimates of 

cost of construction of suitable buildings, with their equipments, 
for the care and treatment of sick public animals at posts where 
they may be found necessary.” (Jan. 4, W.D.) 

7 With the exception of Fort Riley, Kansas, there are very 
few Cavalry Army Posts that have any provision whatever in 
the way of veterinary hospitals. Most of our large Cavalry 

, Posts have from six to eight and more large stables containing 
between 600-800 horses and mules, yet there is no provision for 
a suitable place to operate during icy cold or otherwise inclem- 
ent weather, not to speak of the absence of any arrangements 
to sling horses, etc. While it is very true, as pointed out by 
some officers, that the army veterinarian ought to get used to do 
Operations and treat wounded and sick horses on any spot and 
under any weather in the field, where he can have no facilities 

as are accorded in hospitals, yet it is cruel and wanton not to 

Properly provide for up-to-date treatment while the horses are 
in the garrison. Besides it is poor economy. Of late the sub- 


ject has been brought forcibly forward in reports by army veteri- 
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narians tothe Quartermaster’s Department, and we are pleased to 
know that the arguments and suggestions have not been made 
in vain, and that at least a beginning has been made in the 
above appointment of a board of officers to consider the matter 


officially. 


x 

A Bill for Breeding Army Horses.—“ H. R. 8338, Mr. Mc- 
Creary.—To provide for the improvement in breeding of horses 
for general purposes, and to enable the United States to pro- 
cure better remounts for the Cavalry and Artillery service. The 
bill directs the Secretary of War ‘to designate three officers of 
_ the Regular Army on the retired list from the Cavalry, Artil- 
lery and Infantry services,’ who, together with twelve practical 


_ ‘horse breeders, to be selected by the Secretary of Agriculture, 


shall constitute a commission to inspect stallions and mares to 
be used for breeding. The President is to designate one mem- 
ber as president of the commission, who is to appoint the secre- 
tary, to whom a salary of $2,500 is to be paid, the other mem- 
bers of the commission to receive only actual expenses. A fee 
of five dollars is to be charged for registering horses and three 
dollars for mares, the owners agreeing that the registered stal- 
lions shall serve the registered mares for a fee to be fixed by the 
commission. The country is to be divided into five or more 
_ geographical districts and registered animals shown at fairs or 
exhibitions are to be judged only by judges who shall be mem- 
bers of the commission created by this bill. Sec. 6. That the 
United States shall have the right to call upon the breeders, 
who shall have taken advantage of the provisions of this act to 
furnish for the use of the United States such registered horses, 
over four and under eight years of age (excluding stallions and 
_ mares actually in use in breeding), as said owners may have in 
their possession when the said call may be made: Provided, 
however, That the United States shall pay to the owner for 
every such horse so taken for public use such sum as shall be 
fair indemnity to the owner for the reasonable value of his ani- 
_mal so taken, the commission to be appointed under this act. or 
a committee of three of its members, to determine the value of 
the horse and to make award for the payment of the money 
equivalent therefor to the owner by the United States. Sec. 8. 
_ ‘That the registry fees provided for in Sec. 4 of this act shall be 


covered into the Treasury of the United States as other miscel- 


laneous revenues.”’ 


This is the second time that this bill has been —— 
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into Congress. Although largely fashioned after the pattern of 
some European laws, some of which have been in force for 
neatly one hundred years, and have more or less solved the dif- 
ficult question of providing for suitably bred horses for the 
armies of Continental Europe, it is all right in its way even for 
the United States. At present the U. S. Army is certainly 
confronted with the serious problem of how to procure proper 
cavalry horses, as they seem to have vanished from our coun- 
try. But there is one omission in this bill, that will work as a 
boomerang if not corrected in time, and that is the absence of a 
provision for army veterinarians to be members of this commis- 
sion. It is a pity that we have no chief veterinarian of the 
army, who can look after this bill, and have it corrected before 
such patch-work of a bill becomes a law. (O. S.) 


* 
* 
ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT NOTES. 


Samuel Glasson, Jr.. D. V. S., Vet. U. S. Cavalry, spent 
August, September and October in the Yosemite National Park, 
and is back again in the General Hospital at Presidio, San Fran- 
re suffering from his old complaint (chronic amcebic dysen- 
tery). 

Dr. Lawrence, 5th Cavalry, had his left leg amputated (hip- 
joint operation) on Dec. 28, at the Army General Hospital, San 
Francisco. He was injured while playing polo in the Philip- 
pines, and osteomyelitis developed. 

Dr. W. H. McKinney, formerly of Geneseo, IIl., has been 
appointed army meat inspector, Quartermaster’s Department, 
U. S. Army, at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


“SPECIAL REPORT ON THE DISEASES OF THE HORSE.” — 
We acknowledge our indebtedness to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry for a copy of the new edition of this excellent 
document, which has been revised and a number of new chap- 
ters added by well-known American veterinarians. A full 
review of the ‘Report’? was published in these pages several 
months ago, giving details of the revision and the additions. 
The quantity as authorized by the last Congress was 300,000 
copies, but the Department of Agriculture is not entrusted with 
their distribution, Representatives and Senators being assigned 
almost the entire edition. Therefore veterinarians wishing to 
secure a copy (and every one should possess one) must apply to 


their Representative or Senator. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ss BULLETIN 41 OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
PROSPECT, OHIO, Dec. 30, 1903. 


Editors American Veterinary Review: 

DEAR Sirs :—In a recent communication made elsewhere, _ 
I alluded to the fact that the Bureau of Animal Industry, under _ 
Dr. D. E. Salmon, is working with the wrong germ as regards 
their so-called hog cholera, swine plague, contagious pneumonia, 
otherwise and more properly called swine fever. Then, as well 
as now, I had, and have no desire to detract one iota from the 
valuable scientific research otherwise rendered by Dr. Salmon 
and his staff. 

Very recently I perused with great care Bulletin 41 of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, viz.: A form of hog cholera not 
caused by the hog cholera bacillus. Circular 41 is simply a 
confession that the Bureau is “up a tree,” and the writer’s former 
assertion that the Bureau is working with the wrong germ is 
more than ever a fact. 

The writer was formerly an orthodox believer and supporter 
of the side taken by Dr. Salmon; that is, he believed in the 
presence of separate producing germs for hog cholera and swine 
plague ; but since the writer has used the antitoxin originated by 
Dr. DeVaux, which is made from an encapsulated basic germ, and 
has proven itself a positive preventive and very large curative 
agent of what the Bureau calls hog cholera, swine plague, conta- 
gious pneumonia, and Bulletin-41 disease, this orthodox belief in 
the existence of individual germs has necessarily been shattered, 
and as far as the writer is concerned the above antitoxin has prov- 
en that there is only one germ as the basic cause of these several 
so-called diseases, and that is the encapsulated germ of DeVaux. 
Last year, either in June or July, I sent the Bureau some tissues 
of two 30-40-pound pigs from Portland, Mich., belonging to a 
Mr. Francis. ‘These were sent because I wanted a confirmation © 
of the existence of hog cholera. The Bureau very kindly made 
an examination and informed me in due time of the fact that 
no hog cholera germs were to be found in those tissues. All 
but a few of these pigs died subsequently with swine fever. | 
There was soon after a generalized outbreak of swine fever in 
that section, and it was the most extensive and malignant out- 
break the writer has ever seen. It might be well to state that 
the pigs of Mr. Francis were about the first ones in that terri- 
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tory to be affected with the disease.. In this outbreak the anti- 
toxin was used extensively, proving a positive preventive and re- 
liable curative agent. The fact that the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try finds it difficult or at times impossible to produce cholera, as 
they term it, by inoculation with their germ, and the fact that 
their immunization results are practically negative, is so far rea- 
sonable proof that they are working with the wrong germ, as the 
reproduction of the disease by the introduction of the supposed 
cause presents unimpeachable proof of a certainty of such cause. 

On the other hand, no such difficulty exists with the encap- 
sulated germ found by DeVaux. It promptly produces the dis- 
ease and its antitoxin is preventive and certainly will cure all 
those which are curable. Bulletin 41 announces the discovery 
of a new and highly contagious disease among swine, calling it 
a form of hog cholera. The post-mortem examinations are the 
same as in their genuine hog cholera, only the hog cholera 
germ is wanting, but it so happens that the germ is there all 
right, only the Bureau has not found it, and that germ is the 
one discovered by DeVaux. 

In support of the above, agreat mass of clinical material has 
been accumulated by the writer, which will be produced when- 
ever the necessity arises. It seems that the time is ripe were 
either the efficiency or the inefficiency of the serum under dis- 
cussion, and should be publicly settled, as well as the causative 
germ or germs, a proposition of vital importance to the practic- 
ing veterinarian and certainly so to thé stock owner. 

Here is a problem for the American Veterinary Association 
to settle, which association has endeared itself to every veteri- 
narian of a progressive spirit. Let a representative body of vet- 

erinarians address the originator of this antitoxin, have a reason- 
able number of hogs immunized, then exposed to the hog 
cholera, swine plague, contagious pneumonia, Bulletin-41 dis- 
ease of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and watch the results, 
as so far the Bureau either cannot or will not settle this point. 
It is to be hoped that this question of national interest will ap- 
peal to the American Veterinary Medical Association and that 
they will take it up. W. E. A. WYMAN. 


DR. W. H. DALRYMPLE WRITES A NEWSY LETTER ON MANY 
SUBJECTS. 


| We fear we are violating the proprieties in publishing ex- 
- tracts from private correspondence, but there is so much wisdom 


‘ a 
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4 in a letter received from Dr. Dalrymple, of the Riis 3 of 
Veterinary Science of the Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, dated Dec. 28, that we subjoin 
the entire epistle, with the omission only of some _ personal 


pleasantries : 

.. [had the pleasure of attending the late International 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago, and had two students of our 
agricultural course accompany me,as a matter of educational inter- 
est to them in live-stock husbandry. While in the ‘Windy City,’ I 

_ had the good fortune to be able toattend acouple of the sessions of 
the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Society,which was quite en- 
_joyabie to myself as well as the young men I had with me. It 
_ was an opportunity for the latter to come in contact with repre- 
sentative members of the profession, and probably deepen their 
impressions with regard to the value of veterinary medicine. 
Dr. Salmon made a most interesting address along the line of 
the scope of the profession in different branches of work, which 
ought to have proved very encouraging to his auditors, and 
which I know was very much appreciated by my little ‘ crowd.’ 
There was a short paper presented which was a report of an out- 
break of anthrax in the State of Illinois. I was rather amused, 
from a Southern standpoint, at the length of the discussion. 
After a question or two was asked by one of the members, it was 
moved that the discussion be closed. I thought to myself, if 
that had been down our way, we would have had a few more 
queries to put to the essayist, wise or otherwise, before the sub- 
ject was dropped. Of course, I understand this is a matter of 
much lesser interest to the members of the profession in that. 
section of the country than to us. Still, at the same time, a 
rather think that anthrax is becoming more widespread than 
formerly, or it is being more frequently identified, and should, in - 
consequence, be given a little more time to its more thorough 
discussion whenever it comes up. There was a point which im- 
pressed me rather forcibly, viz., with reference to holding autop- 
sies on anthrax cadavers, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
I think is to be deprecated. If I mistake not, a post-mortem 
was held on each of the animals that died in the outbreak re- 
ferred to—probably six or eight, if I remember correctly. Of 
course, if cremation is strictly and carefully carried out, the dan- 
ger is reduced to the minimum; but if not, there is great dan- 
ger in furthering the spread of infection through spilling of the 
germ-laden blood. Unfortunately we do not all possess micro- 
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scopes, nor are we all versed in inoculation methods. But it 
occurs to me that both are accessible, especially in States hav- 
ing Live-stock Sanitary Boards, or Boards of Health, and ought 
to be taken advantage of to the exclusion of the dangerous post- 
mortem system in the case of such a readily distributed disease 
as anthrax. ‘The reason for its out-cropping in hitherto appar- 
ently non-infected sections of the country, I cannot say, except 
that the distribution and utilization of commercial feeds being 
much greater than formerly may have something to do with it 
in some cases. I have had personal experience with at least 
two outbreaks, the spores of the disease being evidently intro- 
duced in this way. Of course, in such a case, the grains used 
must, most probably, have been raised on some anthrax-infected 
area; and it is no new thing across ‘the pond’ for outbreaks to 
occur through the intermediation of food stuffs imported from 
foreign countries infected with anthrax. However, I must call 
a halt or you will get the impression that I am writing for pub- 
lication. 

‘‘ The next day or two will decide whether or not I start for 
the annual meeting of the National Live Stock Association to 
beheld in Portland, Oregon. As I think you are aware, I ama 
member of the Executive Committee, and also of the Committee 
on Sanitary Measures, and of course would like to attend. But 
the distance is so great, and the time of year rather inopportune, 
that it is probable I may not go after all, although I would en- 
joy seeing that part of the country exceedingly. 

“ We are going to introduce something of a novelty on the 
Chicago market next week. Our Western friends seem to have 
the idea that cattle cannot be fitted for the fat stock market out- 
side of the ‘corn belt.’ Our Experiment Station is sending 16 
head of steers to Chicago next week which I think will have a 
_ tendency to explode the Western notion. These animals were 

purchased in Central Illinois as calves, ranging from four to 
eight months old; were immunized against Texas fever by 


_ your humble servant, and have been developed and fattened on 


_ Louisiana products—chiefly, sugar-house molasses, rice, bran 


and cotton seed meal (very little corn), and the native grasses 


and hays. In age they average two and one-half years, and 
1300 pounds in weight. By the way, the molasses part of it 
might interest friend Berns, of your city. This experiment, or 
test, has been undertaken by o@r Station with the view of ad- 

vertising our State in this line of animal husbandry, by disa-: 
busing the minds of prospective immigrants who may be doubt- 
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ful of our capabilities in this branch. This of course will give 
= them a practical demonstration, and will, no doubt, be an in- 
_——_——_— to many to seek the more genial climate of the South- 
ern States and still be able to continue in the line of industry 
; they have been most accustomed to. Sugar-house, or low-grade 
molasses has entered into our feeding operations for quite a 
— of years now, and with excellent results, although it is 
being fed with more system than formerly. In fact, on many 
of our large sugar estates it is now the chief source of carbohy- 
drates. By its use, and the utilization of other by-products, 
such as rice-bran, and cotton-seed meal, along with pea-vine and 
alfalfa hays, we are able to keep the cost of the ration dow: 
pretty low, in comparison to what it used to be when Western 
oats, timothy hay, etc., were thé chief ingredients. On the _ 
properties of one of our large sugar planting companies, od 
7 managed to reduce the cost of the per diem ration from 33c. to 
18c. These people own some 1500 head of large mules, and ~ 
control away up into the thousands, which will give you some _ 
idea of the economy of intelligently balancing their rations with - 
their home products, some of which, the molasses for instance, _ 


we believe we are largely responsible for, is the institution of a_ 
cattle-feeding department in connection with the sugar planta- 
tions. As I have just mentioned, there has been, and yet is, a 
great deal of waste of by-products of both the sugar-house or re-_ 
finery, and the field, in the form of low-grade molasses, green 
cane-tops, etc., and some time since I was forcibly impressed — 
with the conviction that all this waste could easily and profit- 
ably be turned into beef, and gave expression to my belief.at — 
one of our farmers’ institute meetings in one of the sugar sections 
of the State. ‘The idea at once took root in the minds of a few | 
of our leading and most influential planters, and good fruit has 
already been borne. That is to say, some of them have 
started feeding operations with cattle, and are highly pleased © 
with their prospects, although there has not, as yet, been suff- 
cient time for them to arrive at practical results; of which, _ 
however, I have not the least doubt ; infact, am perfectly san- 
quine, although being a new departure for the sugar planter, it 
must take time, patience, and experience to make a success of 
it. The passing of the Cuban Reciprocity measure, and allow- 
ing Cuban sugars to enter thi$ country at a reduction of 20%, 
will force our people here to all kinds of economies in order to- 
succeed at all. And Ihave no doubt that just such by-indus- 
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tries as I have mentioned, and no doubt others, will have to be 
undertaken to prevent failure, or, it may be, total collapse in 

many instances. 
“Now, I expect I am wearing you out. This epistle reminds 
- me somewhat of a case of mixed infection, as I have given you 
alittle of all sorts, both professional and industrial. Before 
closing, I might just mention that at a recent meeting of the 
_ East Baton Rouge Parish Medical Society, the members did me 
the honor of unanimously electing me an honorary member of 
the Society 


(From the N. Y.-Phila, Med, Journal, Jan, 9, 1904.) 


CREDIT TO AMERICANS FOR AMERICAN WORK. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 21, 1903. 
To the Edttor : 
Sir: Men doing original work in this country frequently 
complain that their work is ignored by foreign writers, and 
there can be no doubt that there is much cause for complaint on > 
this score. Three a for this annoying condition | 
have been offered: 1. American publications are not carefully 
by foreign 2. There is doubt in 
minds of foreign investigators as to the accuracy of some of the 

original work that is carried out and published in this country. 
3. There is no Zentralblatt in this country to present concise 
reviews of the work done by our investigators. 

There is, however, gratifying growth of interest abroad in 

“original work done in this country, so that investigators here — 
“who judiciously select the proper means for bringing their work 
x the attention of workers in similar lines in other parts of the 
world have less and less difficulty in obtaining the recognition 
they deserve. One cannot fairly take exception to the tardi- 
ness with which our meritorious work has been received abroad 
in view of the rather prevalent tendency on the part of Amer- 
ican writers to look to foreign sources for their quotations and 
authorities even when they might quote better work and as 
high authorities at home. 

An illustration of this tendency on the part of American — 
writers is given in a recent paper on tuberculosis, published in — 
the Zhe New York Medical Journal, December 19, 1903.* 


*On the N Natural Habitat of the Tubercle Bacillus, By J, W. Kime, M. D, ~ 


- 
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In this article the writer refers to Koch’s statement as to the - 
action upon cattle of tubercle bacilli of bovine and human or- 
igin, and says “‘It must be accepted as correct, and this distin- 
guished authority be conceded to have established the first propo- 
sition which he advanced at the Tuberculosis Congress in Lon- 
don.” Here is a statement which, in effect, credits Koch fore 


a discovery that was made,:remade, and confirmed years before 
in this country by Theobald Smith, Dinwiddie, Ravenel, and de 
Schweinitz. The writer adds: ‘‘Koch found that the bovine © 


human bacillus had a much more restricted range in pathogene-_ 
sis.’ While it is undoubtedly true that Koch reported this 
finding, it was not, as might be inferred from the text, his dis- — 
covery. Very much more complete evidence of this fact, based 
upon work done prior to that of Koch, was reported to the same 
congress before which Koch’s paper was read by Dr. M. P. Rave- 
nel, bacteriologist of the State Live Stock Sanitary Board of | 
Pennsylvania. In the same paper the writer states: ‘‘ Kossel 
used bacilli of human origin from the mesenteric glands in one 
case and from the peritonzeum in another for the injection of 
calves, both of which showed generalized tuberculosis at death. 
Many others have confirmed the findings of Kossel.” Here, 
again, credit is given to a foreigner for work that was done a 
long time ago in this country, and has been reported by Rave- 
nel, de Schweinitz, and Smith. It is intimated by the form of 
the statement regarding Kossel’s work that it was original work ] 


and that it has been confirmed by the work of others. On the 

contrary, Kossel was but following lines of work previously 

conducted in this country and, instead of being confirmed, he 
confirmed the work done here. 

In the article under consideration, no direct reference is 
made to any investigations in this country ; American authori-— 
ties are wholly ignored. 

It would be interesting to know why American writers go. 
abroad for authorities and ignore their colleagues in this coun- 
try in instances where they have done earlier work, more work, © 
and better work than that cited. 


LEONARD PEARSON, B. S., V. M. D., 
State Veterinarian. 


ALTHOUGH the REVIEW is printing 120 pages this month, 
many important communications have been omitted through 
lack of space. 
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VETERINARY STUDIES FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. By M. H. Reynolds, B. S. A., 

D. V. M., M. D., Professor Veterinary Medicine University of Minnesota, etc. 

St. Paul: Published by the Author, St. Anthony Park, Minn., 1903. 

It isan infrequent if happy result fora publisher of veterinary 
literature to be forced to print a second edition of a professional 
work within two months after its issuance, and the circumstance 
is certainly worthy of record. The first edition of 1000 copies 
of ‘‘ Veterinary Studies,” by Prof. Myron H. Reynolds, of the 

- University of Minnesota, was taken from the press early in No- 
vember last, and before the first of January a second edition was 
under way. Something like twenty agricultural colleges and 
State universities have already adopted it as a text-book or have 
signified their intention of doing so. 

When the work is carefully studied this result is not to be 
so wondered at, because the author-publisher has not been 
forced to rely upon veterinarians solely as his patrons, else we 
fear such good results could not have been obtained, for it is 
the experience of most all publishers of strictly technical veter- 
inary works that the American veterinarian is rather dila- 
tory in investing his money in literature. Dr. Reynolds has 
sought to address himself more particularly to the task of fur- 
nishing “a text for veterinary classes in agricultural colleges,” 
and to “‘stockmen who are not able to attend our veterinary 
colleges.” At the same time he has striven to give them the 
‘kind and character of veterinary work which is generally de- 
manded and conceded as necessary, without giving our students 
asort of training which will turn some of them into unquali- 
fied practitioners.” 

The author has assuredly well accomplished the task which 

he set out to do, and he has devoted the greatest care in editing 
and supervising the printing of his book, having employed a 
splendid highly calendered paper, with large clear type, which 
make the reading easy and not tiring. His arrangement of his 
chapters and subheadings is very comprehensive, and the half 
tones and drawings, which are very numerous, are clear and 
very illustrative of the text. He aptly explains in this connec- 
tion that the “illustrations have not been used in any case mere- 

ly as pictures ; every one is intended to illustrate something and 
make that illustration as impressive as possible.” At the end 

_ there are about fifty blank pages for notes by the student. 

The work itself is divided into 58 lectures, which include 
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Anatomy, Pathology, Cause and Prevention, Common Diseases, 
Obstetrics, Medicines, and for the purposes intended it is writ- 
- ten in that clear forceful manner that leaves a lasting impres- 
sion upon the student. We are sure that students of agricul. 
ture who follow Dr. Reynolds’ course of ‘‘ Veterinary Studies” 
will have a much more comprehensive understanding of the 
principles of veterinary medicine than they could obtain with- 
out it, and they will have a wholesome respect for the educated 
veterinarian, and will be his best clients when they become 
practical agriculturists. It is a matter of long observation that 
_ the laymen with some real knowledge of diseases is always more 
ardent in the care of his animals and more concerned when they 
are sick and disabled than he who knows nothing or very little 
of the dangers from such sources. 

We congratulate the doctor on what he has accomplished, 
and also upon the hearty manner in which his maiden effort 
has been received. It should certainly stimulate him to pro- 

duce something in the technical line for his fellow veterinarians. 


OBITUARY. 
PROF. DR. W. DIECKERHOFF. © 
The Berlin Veterinary School came to a great loss, on Dec. 
14th, through the death of Prof. Dr. W. Dieckerhoff, at the age 
of 69. ‘The deceased directed the intern clinic since 1877, the 
same time lecturing on infectious diseases and veterinary juris- 
prudence. In 1888, the University of Greifswald, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his great achievements, conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of M. D. 

He was always a hearty worker for the advancement of the 
_ veterinary profession, and through his thoroughness and deep 
_knowledge, he secured the admiration of the fellow men in his 
_ profession. His literary accomplishments are proofs of his great 
experience and trained mind; his works on theory and practice 
_ (two volumes), on the Eastern cattle plague, on veterinary juris- 
_ prudence, and numerous other subjects in which his personal 
_ opinions came chiefly to consideration, show his great practical 
ability. He was the advocate of eserin, barium chloride, etc., in 
the treatment of colics, and while his preferred medicinal treat- 
ments were not all of great success, at the same time it is 
through him that the subcutaneous, intratracheal and intrave- 
_ nous applications of medicines have been so extensively adopt- 

ed in veterinary practice. A. EICHHORN. 
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SOCIETY T 


NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY ——— 


SOCIETY. 
REPORT OF THE CLINICS AT THE MEETING HELD AT ITHACA, 
% SEPTEMBER I5, 16, 17, 1903. 
By W. Chairman Committee on Clinic. 
(Continued from page 787.) 
(9) Suppurating Open Joint.—Operator, W. L. Williams. 

The patient was an aged gray mare of about 1000 pounds 
weight and greatly emaciated. About August Ist, 1903, while 
working in the woods, a snag had entered the antero-lateral 
portion of the right posterior corono-pedal articulation, which 
had produced an infected wound. Without recognizing the 
seriousness of the injury, the owner neglected it for a time, but 
later secured the services of a veterinarian, which, however, 
were unavailing because of the surrounding conditions. The 
patient being unable to travel, was brought to the clinic in an 
improvised ambulance. She was extremely lame, bearing prac- 
tically no weight whatever upon the affected limb. There was 
a copious discharge of purulent synovia on the lateral side of 
the right corono-pedal articulation, which was much swollen 
and very sensitive to the touch. The patient was placed upon 
the operating table, chloroformed, and a transverse incision 
about three inches long made through the skin, connective tissue, 
lateral and capsular ligaments into the articulation. Consider- 
able exostosis had already appeared, which rendered the free 
opening of the articulation difficult, but after considerable labor 
this was accomplished and the articular cavity was packed with 
gauze saturated with tincture of iodine, and over this a pack 
was applied saturated with 1:1000 corrosive sublimate solution 
and was then securely bandaged. Over all was applied a tarred 
bandage, which included the entire hoof, and the dressing was 
allowed to remain undisturbed for three days, when it was re- 
peated, and thereafter the wound was disinfected daily, injected 
with tincture of iodine and the part covered over with antisep- 
tic bandages. 

The discharge of purulent synovia gradually decreased after 
the operation of September 17th, until September 25th it had 
practically ceased, and the opening closed. From this time on 
the swelling about the articulation gradually decreased and the 
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- wound completely healed by October Ist, at which time she 

_ placed the foot squarely upon the ground and bore considerable 

weight upon it. The animal now began to improve in general 

_ condition, while the local symptoms progressed favorably, and 

on October 22d the patient was discharged and traveled home 

_ without discomfort, a distance of twelve miles. 

This case was intended to demonstrate the good effects of 

free opening and perfect drainage of those suppurating articula- 

_ tions in which anchylosis is practicable withont destroying the 

value of the animal. ‘The extensive exostoses about the articu- 

lation, the result of the long duration of the disease prior to 
treatment, interfered with results which had been hoped for, 
but the recovery of the animal after a period of 35 days from 
the date of operation is, after all, reasonably satisfactory under 
the circumstances. 
(10) Festulous Withers and Poll Evil.—Operators, D. H. Udall 
and W. L. Williams. 

The patient was an aged brown mare, weighing about 900 
pounds, emaciated and weak. There was a very large abscess 
upon the poll, which was discharging freely and extended be- 
neath the neck ligament from the occiput backward about ten 

inches. 

_ Upon the withers there was an enormous abscess, containing 
about three quarts of pus, which had not yet opened. On Sep- 
tember 16th the animal was placed upon the operating table 
and chloroformed, and, after shaving and disinfecting the poll, 

a longitudinal incision was made, beginning behind the diseased 
part and extending forward on the median line down over the 
crest of the occiput. The ligamentum nuchz was separated 
from the adjacent tissues from the occiput as far backward as it 
was underrun and the isolated piece excised completely. With 
Luer’s bone forceps a groove was made on the median line 
through the crest of the occiput to nearly a level with the at- 
tachment of the ligament, and all remnants of the ligamentous 
attachment were curetted away. The cavity was then filled with 
an antiseptic pack and the wound closed by means of continu- 

ous sutures. 

A free incision was made into the most prominent part of 
the abscess on the withers and the pus allowed to escape. Ex- 
-amination revealed a large portion of the spine of the second 
and third dorsal vertebrz in a necrotic condition, which neces- 

sitated their removal. Alongside of these processes the pus had 

burrowed far down toward the vertebral bodies, to drain which 
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an incision was made from in front of the scapula obliquely up- 
ward and backward until it penetrated the suppurating cavity 
and afforded dependent drainage. The cavity was thoroughly 
cleansed with disinfectants and filled with an antiseptic pack 
retained by sutures. The hzemorrhage during the operation was 
copious. 

The wounds were dressed daily with antiseptics, and stimu- 
lants and tonics administered from time to time. The wounds 
progressed rather poorly, and the animal showed no vigor and 
grew constantly weaker, the temperature ranging from 1o1° to 
103%°. By November 1st both wounds were nearly healed 
and the discharge was very slight, but the patient had contin- 
ued to grow weaker in spite of the local improvement, and died 
on November 3d. The autopsy revealed the wounds in good 
condition at every part and nearly healed. There was nothing 
to be seen in the wounds to directly account for the animal’s 
death, nor were any serious lesions found in any part of the 
body. The animal had apparently succumbed to the extreme 
debility resulting from chronic septiczemia. | 
(11) Inflammatory New Growth (Botryomycosts ?) tn the Sheath 
and Prepuce of a Gelding, with Secondary Abscesses in the 

; Abdominal Walls and Fatal Metastatic New Formations 
an the Lungs.—Operators, Drs. C. E. Clayton and W. L. 
4 Williams. 

The patient was an aged bay gelding of roadster breed and 
about 1000 pounds weight, which was reported to have been well 
until sometime in the fall of 1902, when a swelling appeared in 
the sheath, accompanied by purulent discharge, and gradually 
increasing difficulty in protruding the penis. 

Treatment was attempted by means of injections into the 
sheath, which, judging from the irritability of the animal, had 
been of a severe kind. 

When presented, complete phimosis existed, the sheath was 
much swollen, and there was q copious fcetid discharge. The 
swelling was located at the anterior part of the sheath, was in- 
durated, very firm and of spheroidal form, about eight inches in 
diameter. The cavity of thesheath was so completely occluded 
that it was impossible to introduce the hand. The general con- 
dition of the patient was good and the presence of the tumor 
seemed to cause little inconvenience, except that it interfered 
with urination, but even this was accomplished without great 
difficulty, although slowly. 


> On September 17, 1903, the animal was placed on the oper- 
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ating table, chloroformed and a longitudinal incision made on 
the median line through the skin and subcutaneous tissue, be- 
ginning at the region of the scrotum and extending to the point 
of the sheath, and the divided tissues dissected back from the 

_ tumoras two flaps. The tumor was found to involve the entire 
circumference of the sheath from the subcutaneous connective 
tissue to the abdominal tunic, from the anterior opening of the 
sheath back to the anterior border of the pubis. This was dis- 
sected out entirely in one piece. The glans penis was found 
entirely on the central side of the tumor, apparently normal in 

_ every respect and lying in an accumulation of pus, which was 
prevented from escaping readily by the swelling anteriorly. 
: The prepuce constituted a portion of the tumor and was remov- 
ed with it. The excised tumor weighed four pounds. The ex- 
cision of the tumor having included the prepuce, left no support 
_ for the penis, and it was fixed to the abdominal tunic by means 
: of two heavy silk sutures. The cutaneous incision was then 
_ Closed after the hemorrhage had been controlled and the cavity 
—_ with iodoform gauze. On September 18th, the condi- 

tion of the patient was satisfactory, and the sheath was dressed 

‘4 to the previous day. 

.. On September 19th, the general condition remained the 
same and was similarly dressed and a suspensorium added to 
counteract the weight of the pack in the sheath. The swelling 
had increased considerably by this time, but by the 21st it had 
begun to disappear. On September 24th some of the sutures 
were sloughing out and were replaced by new ones. By Sep- 
_ tember 28th the swelling had so far disappeared from the sheath 
that the suspensorium and pack were omitted, and the parts 

_ washed with 1:1000 corrosive sublimate solution. ‘The general 
condition of the wound and animal were good. On September 
30th the penis was much swollen and the sutures were removed 
_ from it, which allowed it to drop down against the skin and pro- 
 trude somewhat from the anterior opening. There were fre- 
quent attempts at urination, and, suspecting cystitis, the urethra 

: bladder were washed with a 10 per cent. solution of boric 


acid, which apparently afforded relief. On October 3d, the sec- 
ond series of cutaneous sutures had sloughed out and were not 
Ss renewed. On October oth the patient was very dull, had no ap- 
ae petite, the penis was much worse swollen, portions of the glands 
were gangrenous and the animal lay down much of the time. 
The parts were thoroughly disinfected and internally nux vom- 

ica and ginger were given. No improvement was noticeable on 
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the 11th, and on the 12th potassium iodide was prescribed in 
doses of one ounce daily, but the penis continued to swell, al- 
though the general symptoms improved somewhat. The penis 
and sheath were becoming excoriated and sloughing at a 
points, to overcome which there was prescribed : 
The swollen penis was wrapped in absorbent cotton, which 
was saturated with the mixture, and over this the suspensory 
applied. This line of treatment was followed until October 
24th, when the swelling had been so far overcome that the 
_ bandage was omitted, and by November 2d the penis had re- 
gained its normal size, but protruded about six inches beyond 
the wound. A small abscess was discovered in the scrotum, 
_ which was opened. On November 3d, the animal was placed 
_on the operating table, the parts thoroughly overhauled and dis- 
infected, and a second abscess in the sheath opened. A consid- 
_ erable swelling had taken place by this time along the floor of 
: the abdomen in front of the wound, and an examination re- 
__ vealed an abscess about eight inches in front of the sheath near 
_ the median line, which when opened discharged about a pint of 
pus. Tincture of iodine was now adopted as a disinfectant for 
_ the parts on account of its supposed specific action upon the 
microorganism of the so-called botryomycosis. On the follow- 
ing day the swelling was much reduced, which continued to dis- 
_ appear on the 5th, and on November 6th another large abscess 
was opened on the left side of the sheath, and one in the ab- 
_ dominal wall. The sweiling was increased on November goth, 
at and the animal very sore. On November 12th the potassium 
“3 iodide was discontinued, after having taken one troy ounce daily 
for thirty days. 
a The swelling in the parts slowly disappeared, and on Novem- 
ber 18th the animal was placed upon the table and the sheath > 
reopened along the suppurating tract, where two sutures were 
_ discovered in the abdominal tunic, which had been overlooked, 
and were removed. The suppurating areas were disinfected 
with hot irons and dressed with tincture of iodine. 

Echinacea was given twice daily in doses of 14 ounce. On 
November 20th the patient was much worse, very dull and 
scarcely able to walk. One ounce of sulphate of quinine was 
given. He was improved on the following day and on the 22d — 7 
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4 was feeling quite well. On November 23 the patient was again 

worse, the eyes were dull, there was a haggard look, and cedema- 

tous swelling along the trachea and loud mucous rales in the 
_ trachea and bronchi. The operative region showed decided im- 
_ provement day by day, but the general condition of the animal 
- was constantly growing worse and occasionally discharges of 
-foetid pus took place from the nostrils. The animal was re- 
- duced almost to a skeleton and tottered as he walked. 

A diagnosis of metastatic abscess in or near the lung, with 
unfavorable prognosis, was made, and the animal, continuing 
_ to grow worse, was destroyed on December 19th. Aside from 
the general emaciation, and the traces of the operative wound 
_and neighboring abscesses, which had successfully healed, the 
notable lesions were confined to the lungs. The right lung 
was adherent to the mediastinum and diaphragm. In the 
median side of the right lung near its centre was a hard swell- 
ing about five by eight inches in size,-of roundish shape, con- 
_ sisting apparently of dense fibrous tissue. In the centre of the 
_ neoplasm there was a necrotic mass two inches in diameter. 

: Near the superior border of the right lung there was a sec- 

- ond enlargement about three inches in “diameter and having the 

same general character, except the necrotic centre was wanting. 

In the posterior portion of the left lung there was a series of 

; three new growths in a line and contiguous to each other, of 

es the same dimensions and character as that last described. 

| The tumor which was removed from the sheath on Septem- 

- ber 17th and those found in the lungs on December rgth were 

handed to Dr. V. A. Moore for examination, and the following 
is his report: 

“Upon section the growth removed from the sheath was 
firm, glistening, and of a greyish color, with pockets containing 
pus scattered mote or less irregularly through it. A micro- 
scopic examination and cultures of the pus revealed the pres- 

ence of a streptococcus and Micrococcus pyogenes aureus. In a 
few tubes other bacteria were also present. Sections of the 
growth fixed and stained showed it to consist of fibrous tissue 
resulting from a productive inflammation presumably of an in- 
fectious origin. The excessive growth of fibrous tissue had 
stimulated a slight proliferation of the squamous and glandular 
epithelium of the skin. The structure of the growth was not 

— unlike that frequently found in the productive inflammation of 
-fistulous withers or in certain cases of scirrhous cord. ‘The fact 

eee be noted that the species of pyogenic bacteria present in 
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this growth were identical with those frequently associated 
with other productive inflammations in the horse. 
“The largest of the growths in the lungs consisted of a ne- 
crotic mass surrounded by a thick wall of firm, greyish tissue, 
which was quite sharply differentiated from the normal lung. 
The central mass contained pyogenic bacteria like those found 
in the growth on the sheath. Sections of the wall showed it to 
consist of fibrous tissue with an occasional slight multiplication 
of the alveolar epithelium. The smaller growths were uniform > 
throughout and composed of fibrous tissue.” 
When this case was placed on the operating table the oper- 
ators were of the opinion that they were dealing with a malig- 
nant tumor, which they hoped they had completely removed, | 
affording a fair prognosis, and when the examination revealed 
the absence of a true tumor, and in its stead an inflammatory 
new growth of apparently infectious nature, the prospects for re- 
covery seemed brighter, but from the outset the course of the 
malady was vacillating in the extreme and the outlook changed 
from day to day. Foratime the wounds and general symp- 
toms alike seemed favorable, then the wounds looked bad and 
the condition good or vice versa. Finally the external lesions © 
all healed and there remained nothing on the exterior which 
looked unfavorable, but here the constitutional symptoms as- 
-serted themselves in a more constant and serious form and grad- 
ually and surely increased in severity until no doubt was left as _ 
to the final termination. The extremities were swollen and 
“cedematous, the countenance haggard, the eyes dull, the pulse 
feeble, the appetite variable, extreme prostration, intermittent 
pulmonary discharge, and what seemed to us all the symptoms _ 
accompanying the ascendency of a malignant tumor. There 
was certainly a close clinical resemblance to metastasis of ma- 
lignant new growths. 

The case teaches that such chronic infections in the horse | 
may at times become highly malignant from a clinical view- 
point, as we have once observed in scirrhous cord, with numer- 
ous metastatic new growths in liver, kidneys and other abdom- © 
inal viscera, without pronounced external lesions. . 

The date of origin of the pulmonary lesions in this case can 
‘not be definitely determined, but it seems to us almost a 
that the primary lesions were those removed from the sheath — 

and prepuce on Sept. 17, and that those in the lungs took their — 
origin as metastases from these, possibly subsequent t to the op- 
eration. 
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At the date of operation we perceived no signs of cachexy or 
metastasis, and none showed themselves to us until late in the 
period of our observations. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK COUNTY. 


The regular monthly meeting was called to order Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 6, at 8.30, the President, Dr. J. E. Ryder, in 
the chair. 

On motion, roll-call was dispensed with. 

Members present: Drs. E. B. Ackerman, R. R. Bell, C. E. 
Clayton, R. Dickson, M. J. Dair, R. W. Ellis, F. C. Grenside, 
R. C. Jones, D. J. Mangan, A. O’Shea, J. IL. Robertson and J. 

_E. Ryder. Visitors: Dr. W. W. Yard, Denver, Col.; Dr J. J. 

_ Hayes, Sheridan, Wyoming ; Dr. Wm. Hayes, New York City, 
and Dr. Wm. J. Fink, New York City. Also students of the 
New York—American Veterinary College. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and adopted. 

The Board of Censors and Judiciary Committee had no re- 
ports to make. 

Dr. Jas. L. Robertson presented a specimen of @ large tumor, 
weighing twenty pounds, which was removed on post-mortem 
from the small intestines of a draft horse; it was an irregular- 
_ shaped affair with a few abscesses in it. History: Due to the 
fact that Dr. Bell attended the case, at first, he described the 

symptoms. About a month ago this animal showed colicky 

_ pains and apparent symptoms of indigestion. The usual treat- 
ment was pursued, including a physic pill; in a few days the 
horse showed an improvement in spirits and fed well. He was 
finally sent to work, but in a short time he was taken sick again, 
showing the same symptoms. ‘This time the animal received a 
- course of tonics, etc., and apparently improved, but after a day 
or two at work he went through the same performance. These 
attacks occurred several times, and as nothing seemed to relieve 
them, Dr. Bell decided to send the horse to the Manhattan 
_ stables of the owners, where Dr. Robertson attends. Dr. Robert- 
son said the animal showed the same symptoms as described by 
Dr. Bell, and nothing could check the colicky attacks; finally a 

_ few days ago another attack came on in the evening ; the ani- 
mal gradually grew worse during the night, dying about 9 
- o’clock in the morning. On post-mortem, Dr. Robertson found 
this tumor, which was adherent to the small intestines, sur- 
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rounded by a localized peritonitis. In the stomach he found a 
y quantity of bloody fluid. The animal up to a month ago, when 


the symptoms first appeared, was in excellent condition. His 
temperature remained throughout about 1011° F. Dr. Robert- 
son said that on post-mortem he also detected traces of a few 
- melanotic tumors, but this large tumor had no semblance of 
_ melanosis ; he also stated that he could not find the primary © 
cause of the growth. 
Drs. Ryder, Ackerman, Bell, Robertson and Grenside took © 
a very active part in the discussion which followed. 
Dr. Bell presented a specimen of a tumor located in the _ 
cervix of a small pug bitch. One month prior to the death of _ 
_ the animal the case came under Dr. Bell’s observation ; it show- | 
ed decided symptoms of impaction of rectum, the animal mak- 
ing futile attempts at defecation, and in so doing would actually 
scream with pain. Supposing at the time it to be a case of im-— 
_ paction, he treated it as such without making a physical exam-_ 
ination. Later on the case presented itself again for treatment. 
On physical examination of rectum and vagina he found this 
tumor of the uterus, which almost filled the entire pelvic cavity. 
The animal was six years old, and two years previous had given 
birth to a litter of puppies without any apparent difficulty. An 
_ operation was decided upon, with the consent of the owner 
that in case the tumor was found unoperable the animal could 
be destroyed at once. On incision it was found that the tumor 
involved a portion of the vagina, including the entire cervix 
uteri; in fact, completely filling the cavity, so the animal was 
destroyed. The specimen was eagerly examined by all who | 
were present at the meeting. 
During the discussion which followed, Dr. Ackerman report- | 
eda case of a bull terrier bitch which had suffered with a diffi- 
cult parturition, he having to remove the pups piecemeal. 
time afterwards, tumors developed in the vagina 
uterus. He sent the specimens to the laboratory and the pathol- 
_ogist reported them to be cancerous. 
Dr. Ellis recalled a case in a dog similar to Dr. Bell’s; symp- 
toms just alike. On examination he found a tumor in the va- 
gina, which was removed, there being no recurrence of the 


growth. 

Dr. Ackerman stated that in his case, he thinks the an 
cause of the growths was due to the injury which the mucous 
membrane suffered in the attempts to remove the pups. He 
also mentioned that the incident which attracted his attention _ 
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to the condition of the bitch was the vain attempts of a bull dog 
_ to serve her when she was in heat; the dog could not connect. 
So Dr. Ackerman made an examination and found the growths. 
The animal being his own he destroyed it. 

Dr. Robertson suggested that Dr. W. Lellman be requested 
to kindly make a microscopical examination of the tumor 
which Dr. Bell presented. 

Dr. Ackerman reported another dog case which he was 
called to treat recently. He could not get much history of the 
case. When he saw the dog it seemed to be in the best of 
health and spirits, when suddenly it would walk in and out of 

the room, then stand for a second or so and shake its head ; 
these movements would be immediately followed by a severe 
contraction of the muscles of the neck to such a degree that it 
would appear as if the head would telescope into the body. As 
these attacks would follow exercise, Dr. Ackerman advised rest ; 
but nevertheless the attacks persisted just the same. Another 
peculiar feature about the case was in the fact that the spells 
would appear principally in the morning. Sometimes these 
spells would last for an hour or more. He administered anti- 
spasmodics without effect. Thinking that the trouble was due 
to indigestion or parasites causing a reflex action, he gave in- 
testinal antiseptics, antiferments, and anthelmintics. At the 
present time the animal continues to have the attacks, but they 
are not as frequent. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Mangan stated that he 
saw a similar case in a fox terrier, in which a condition of | 
torti-collis or wry neck developed, and on post-mortem para-— 
sites, the Fz/arza zmmitis, were found in the heart. 

Dr. Clayton asked Dr. Bell if anything was found on micro- ; 
scopical examination of the lung specimen which was removed 
from a coon cat. Dr. Bell replied that Dr. Wilson, the path- ~ 
ologist at the college laboratory, reported that the lesion in the » 
lung was a simple circumscribed broncho-pneumonia, and that 
it was not of a specific nature. It appeared to Dr. Bell that the | 3 
coon cat coughed itself to death. % 

Dr. Grenside asked if some member present would give a_ 
definition of soundness ; he stated he never read or heard one 
which satisfied him. 

Drs. Ryder, Robertson, Grenside, Bell, Clayton, and Dick- 
son discussed the question. Various definitions were offered, 
but none seemed satisfactory. The question was confined to its 


legal sense. 
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Dr. Bell stated that on the witness stand an expert veteri- 
- narian would be justified in saying that a definition of sound- 
ness is an unsettled question. 

Dr. Ellis suggested that each and every member give his in- 
dividual definition of soundness in writing at some future 
meeting. 

-= This question of Dr. Grenside’s brought forth some very 
fine discussion, and definitions of soundness. 

As the hour was growing late, a motion was made, seconded, 
and carried, to adjourn. 

Before the adjournment the President announced a very 
elaborate programme for the next meeting, consisting as follows : 

Paper by Dr. W. Lellman, “ Tuberculosis in the Cat,” with 
microscopical demonstration. 

Paper by Dr. R. W. Ellis, “‘ The Care of Horses’ Teeth,” 
with a demonstration of a new dental machine. 

Paper by Dr. Jas. L. Robertson, on ‘‘ Weaving.” 

Also reports of cases. D. J. MANGAN, Secretary. 


THE ONTARIO VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting of this Association was held in the Vet- 
erinary College, Toronto, Canada, on Wednesday, Dec. 234, 
1903, the President, Dr. J. H. Tennent, V. S., of London, in the 
chair. As there were matters of much interest to be discussed 
in the course of the day, he called for the usual business rou- 
‘tine at once. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were then read and 
confirmed. 
The Secretary-Treasurer’s and Auditor’s reports were read 
and adopted, showing the finances to be in a favorable condition. 
A number of new inembers were duly proposed and accepted. 
A number of communications were then read, among the 
most important being those from T. Eaton Jones, Esq., M. R. 
C. V. S., Secretary Congress of Royal Institute of Public Health, 
inviting this Association to send delegates to that meeting in 
Lamport, England, last summer; from Mr. John R. Mohler, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., U. S., relating 
to the proposed monument to the late Prof. Nocard; from W. 
_ Truman Barrett, Esq., Honorable Secretary Victoria Veteri- 
nary Benevolent Fund ; from J. McKenny, Esq., Secretary Vet- 
erinary Medical Association of Ireland, with the reports of a case 
respecting the exemption of veterinarians from attendance on 


4 juries. ‘These had all been promptly replied to. -7 - 
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Dr. J. A. Tancock, V. S., of London, read an interesting and 
instructive paper on « Horse Shoeing.”’ 

Prof. A. Smith, Principal of the Ontario Veterinary College, 
gave an excellent address and exhibited a specimen of a sarco- 

; matous tumor in the nasal chambers of the horse, and described 
the case as it existed in the animal before as well as after death. 

Dr. D. King Smith read a particularly interesting paper on 

© “ Azoturia” in the horse, especially marking the pathological 
conditions existing therein. 

The meeting adjourned for luncheon. 7 

The President opened the meeting after lunch by an address 

that was well received. He gave a synopsis of the late meeting 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association in Ottawa, and 
spoke with much enthusiasm as to its success, giving especial ° 
credit to Dr. Rutherford, Chief Veterinary Inspector of the 
-Dominion of Canada, for his energetic and untiring exertions in 
advocating that the meeting should be held in Ottawa, the capi- 
tal of our Dominion, and in making that meeting the undoubt- 
ed success it proved a be. He also dwelt at some length on ad- 
_ -vancing the standard of our profession, and on increasing the 
; period of study at the Ontario Veterinary College. 

= Dr. W. J. R. Fowler, V. S., read an interesting paper on 
q “The Action of Arecolin.” He had injected it for purposes of ex- 
_ periment on different horses, both intravenously and hypodermic- 

ally, causing several actions of the bowels in a few minutes, it 
acting two or three minutes quicker by the intravenous mode. 

Dr. R. Barnes, V. S., of London, gave a good description of 
the injection of oxygen into the udder of the cow in cases of so- 
called parturient apoplexy. He exhibited the small tank that 
he uses. It is about 14 inches high and 4 inches in diameter, 
and contains 40 gallons of compressed oxygen. His record of 
cases shows extraordinary success with this mode of treatment. 

His Worship, Mayor Urquhart, of Toronto, gave a short ad- 
dress, welcoming the members to the city. He said that he had 
a very high opinion of the advantage of scientific knowledge in 
the treatment of the diseases of the lower animals, and in con- 
clusion paid a glowing tribute to the success of the teachings 
of the Ontario Veterinary College. 

Dr. Rutherford, Chief Veterinary Inspector, gave an eloquent 
address on the general advancement in the education and posi- 
tion of the veterinary profession in Canada. He dwelt especially 
on better legal protection. He read extracts from the Veteri- 
nary Act of Manitoba, which is a most excellent Act, and thought 
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that it would be well to get something similar to it in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. He urged pushing for protection by earnest 
and united effort, and said now was the time. He suggested 
that steps should be taken at once to organize members of the 
profession in counties or groups of counties. That the keynote 
of this movement is organization. He said of the financial con- 
tributions that he had received to assist in defraying expenses 
incurred in connection with the late meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association in the City of Ottawa, an 
overplus of $111.65, and he proposed handing over this sum to 
the Ontario Veterinary Association as a nucleus for further con- 
tributions, as funds would be required for organization. 

Prof. A. Smith, C. Elliott, J. D. O'Neil, J. H. Reed and 
others spoke strongly in favor of organization. 

A subscription was at once taken up. Prof. A. Smith sub- 
scribed $100 ; several other members subscribed various sums, 
and it was resolved that Messrs. J. H. Tennent, J. G. Ruther- 
ford, T. Allen, J. H. Reed and J. F. Quinn be a committee on 
organization. 

It was also resolved “That the Secretary be instructed to 
issue circulars to all members of the veterinary profession in 
Ontario requesting subscriptions for the purpose of pushing for- 
ward at once in our endeavors to obtain better legal protection 
for our profession in the Province of Ontario. That Dr. Ruth- 
erford, Chief Veterinary Inspector for the Dominion of Canada, 
Ottawa, be the Treasurer of the fund and that all cash or checks 
be sent direct to him.” 

In consequence of a communication from Mr. John R. Moh- 
ler, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., U. S., the 

subjoined resolution was also passed: That the Secretary be 
: instructed to issue circulars to all members of the veterinary 
_ profession in Ontario, informing them of a proposed monument 

— to be erected to the memory of the late Prof. Nocard, and re- 
- quest them to forward their subscriptions for this desirable ob- 

_ ject to Dr. Rutherford, V. S., Ottawa, and he will forward them 

to their proper destination.” 

; The sum of $25 was appropriated for a medal to be present- 
_ed and to be competed for by the graduating class of the Ontario 
_ Veterinary College at the approaching spring examinations. 

During the course of the meeting the operation of caponiz- 
ing was performed on some roosters by Mr. Phieffer, a student 
of the Ontario Veterinary College. It was viewed with much 
interest by the members present. 
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~The following are . the officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President—W. Lawson. 

First Vice-President —-J. H. George. 3 

Second Vice-President—F. J. Gallanough. ad. 

Secretary and Treasurer—C. Heath Sweetapple. 

Directors—Messrs. S. J. Jupp, F. J. Gallanough, J. Pickel, 
_R. Barnes, O. H. Duncombe, F. A. Hutton, P. Herold, M. J. 

Kellam. 

Auditors—Messrs. C. Elliott and J. H. Reed. 

: Delegates to the Industrial Fair, Toronto—Prof. A. Smith 
Col. T. H. Lloyd. 

Delegates to the Western Fair, London—J. D. O’Neil and 

J. A. Tancock. 

The retiring President on vacating the chair gave a short 
address thanking the members for the uniform courtesy and 
_kindness extended to him during his two terms of that office, 
_ and introduced his successor, Dr. Lawson. 

Dr. Lawson on taking the chair thanked the members most 
i “heartily for the honor conferred and promised to use his best ef- 
forts in the interests of the Association, and to further by all the 
_means in his power the advancement of the position and inter- 
ests of the veterinary profession in Ontario. 
C. H. SWEELFAPPLE, Secretary. 


, 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
JERSEY. 


The annual meeting of this Association was held at the 
Trenton House, Trenton, N. J., Thursday, January 14th, 1904, 
and was called to order by the President at 10 A. M. ‘Twenty- 
six members were in attendance. Veterinarians from other 
_ States in attendance were Drs. Pearson and Hoskins, of Penn- 
- sylvania; Dr. W. Reid Blair, of the New York Zoological Park, 
and Dr. R. E. Waters, of Gravesend, L. I. The State Grange 
was represented by the Master, Hon. Geo. W. F. Gaunt, of 
Mullica Hills; the State Board of Agriculture by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Voorhees. 

Dr. L. L. Horner, of Woodstown; Dr. James W. Little, of 
- Newark, and Dr. Robert Dickson, of Sea Bright, were elected 
membership. 

: Hon. George W. F. Gaunt, Master of the State Grange, was 
elected an honorary member. 

4 Reports of Committees and Delegates—Dr. Wm. Herbert 
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Lowe reported for the Legislation Committee. Dr. George re- 
ported for the Publication Committee. A report from the Press 
Committee was given by the Chairman, Dr. Budd. Report of 
Committee on Delinquent Members was made by Dr. Vander 
Roest. The Secretary made his usual report and the Treasurer 
reported a small balance in the treasury. Dr. Wm. Herbert 
Lowe and Dr. T. E. Smith reported as delegates to the New 
York State Veterinary Society. Dr. Smith also reported as a 
delegate to the American Veterinary Medical Association. Dr. 
Treadwell, delegate to the Connecticut State Association, made 
a report, as did Dr. Pope, delegate to the Illinois State Veteri- 
nary Association and the International Live Stock Exposition. 
Dr. Budd reported as a delegate to the Atlantic City Horse 
Show. Dr. Budd pointed out the advantages resulting to vet- 
erinarians from horse shows and urged members to encourage 
them in every way possible. 

Dr. Vander Roest, as a member of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the State Road Drivers’ Association, spoke of anticipated 
legislation to govern the speed and management of automobiles 
and requested members of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New Jersey to aid in the enactment of the proposed bill. 

A letter from Mrs. Wm. B. E. Miller was read by the Sec- 
retary. The letter announced the illness of Dr. Miller and ex- 
pressed regrets at his inability to be present at the meeting. It 
was voted that the Secretary write to Dr. Miller and express to 
him the sympathy of the Association. 

A letter from Dr. John R. Mohler called attention to the ef- 
forts being made to secure funds for erecting a suitable monu- 
ment to the memory of Prof. Nocard. It was voted that the 
_ Treasurer be authorized to send the sum of ten dollars to Dr. 
Mohler as a contribution toward this fund. 

The advisability of converting the annual meeting intoa 
two days session was quite fully discussed. Some spoke for a 
_ two days session at the annual meeting and a discontinuance of 
the semi-annual meeting, but after considerable discussion the 
matter was laid on the table. 

Dr. Vander Roest spoke of cases of illegal practice, and a 
long discussion followed. The concensus of opinion was that in 
order to prosecute such cases the State Board of Examiners 
must have suitable evidence and that such evidence should be 
furnished by the complainant. Upon motion the discussion was 
closed and the meeting adjourned to enjoy one of the best din- 
ners which the Trenton House serves. 
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Dr. John B. Smith, State Entomologist, read a paper enti- 

tled, ‘“‘ Insects that are the Carriers and Cause of Animal Dis- 
_ eases.” Dr. Smith’s paper was well received and lead to con- 
siderable discussion and inquiry. 

Dr. W. Reid Blair, Veterinarian and Resident Pathologist 
N. Y. Zodlogical Park, read an interesting paper on ‘ Modes of 
_ Tubercular Infection in Wild Animals.” Dr. Blair’s paper was 
_ discussed by Dr. Pearson and others. 

; Dr. Halliday, of Bayonne, read a paper stating his experi- 
ence with several cases of forage poisoning or so-called cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. Dr. Halliday’s paper was discussed by Drs. 

 Loblein, Pearson, Rogers and Hurley. 

Dr. Halliday also read a report of a supposed case of tuber- 
- culosis in a horse, and gave the results of the post-mortem. This 
| paper led to much debate and a question as to the exact nature 
of the disease. Dr. Halliday stated that unfortunately the vis- 
cera had been inadvertently destroyed while he was making 
plans for a bacteriological examination. 

Dr. Tuttle read a paper entitled, “‘ Echoes from the New 
Jersey Sanitary Association Meeting.” As Dr. Tuttle had at- 
tended the full session of the above association and taken care- 
ful notes, his report was of great interest and replete with infor- 
mation as to the advancement being made in sanitary problems. 

Dr. R. E. Waters, of Gravesend, L. I., was present and pre- 
pared to operate on a cryptorchid, but unfortunately a suitable 
subject could not be secured. Dr. Waters very cheerfully re- 
sponded to the questions propounded by members, and as far as 
possible under the circumstances explained his method of oper- 
ating. 

A report concerning the outbreak of a peculiar disease in 
Ocean County was read by the Secretary. The report was pre- 
pared by Dr. Chas. H. Perry, of Lakewood. A discussion fol-_ 

4 


lowed the reading of the report. 
Resolutions of respect to the memory of the late Dr. R. R. 7 


Letts were adopted. 
Hon. George W. F. Gaunt, Master of the State Grange, cc 


introduced, and in a pleasing manner congratulated the Associ- 
ation upon the advancement which it had made and expressed 
himself honored to stand before such a body of men. 

It was voted that the next meeting, occurring on Thursday, 
July 14th, 1904, be held at Newark. At 5 p. M. the meeting 
adjourned. 


. GEORGE W. POPE, Secretary. 
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- NORTH DAKOTA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. _ 

The second annual meeting was held at Hotel Dacotah, 
Grand Forks, on January 12, 1904. The following veterinary 
graduates being present: Drs. Van Es, professor of Veterinary 
Science, Agricultural College, Fargo; S. P. Smith, Cando; J. 
W. Robinson, Coal Harbor; W. F. Crewe, Devil’s Lake; J. N. 
Sheppard, Fargo; D. Fisher, Grdndin; R. J. Bestul, Grafton ; 
W. J. Grady, Hendrum, Minn; B. O. Minge, Langdon; J. B. 
Campbeil, Larimore, and E. J. Davidson, Grand Forks. 

Owing to the morning trains being late and some of the 
members being delayed, the meeting did not come to order until 
afternoon. ‘The forenoon was principally taken up by clinics 
at Dr. Davidson’s Infirmary. At I P. M. meeting was called to 
order by President Smith. Minutes of last meeting read and 
approved. The Committee on Resolutions and By-laws submit- | 
ted a copy, which was read by the Secretary and adopted as 
read. It was moved and seconded the President appoint a Com- 
mittee on Legislation tending to have our veterinary laws in re- 
gard to the Examining Board amended so that the board might 
be self-sustained. The dues of the Association were fixed at 
$3.00 per annum and paid by all members present. 

There being no furthe: business, the reading of papers was 
next in order, the following programme having been prepared : 
A paper on “Immunization and Its Practical Application,”* 
by Dr. Van Es, an excellent paper and freely discussed by Drs. 
Crewe, Sheppard, Bestul and Smith. 

A paper on ‘‘Swamp Fever,” by Dr. D. Fisher, of Grandin ; 
discussion participated in by all members present. 

A paper entitled a “‘ Pasture Outbreak,” by Dr. J. W. Robin- 
son, of Coal Harbor. This proved to be an instructive paper. 
Discussion was ied by Dr. Van Es, and many interesting points 
were brought out. 

A paper on ‘Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis,’ by Dr. S. P. 
Smith, of Cando. Discussed by Drs. Crewe, Bestul, Sheppard, 
Davidson, Van Es. 

A paper on “ Acute Synovitis,” by Dr. Davidson, of Grand 
Forks. Discussed by all present. 

The next meeting will be held at Hotel Metropole, Fargo, 
N. D., the second Tuesday in January, 1905. 


E. J. DAvipson, Secretary. 
@ 


* Will be published in an early number of the REVIEW, a 
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PASSAIC COUNTY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO.- 
CIATION. 

J _ The regular monthly meeting was held at Dr. Wm. Herbert 
Lowe’s office, 169 Paterson St., Paterson, Jan. 5, 1904, with the 
President in the chair. The meeting was called to order at 
8.30 o’clock p. M., and the following members answered to their | 
names: Drs. John H. Degraw; Wm. H. Lowe, Jr., Wm. Herbert 
Lowe, Paterson ; Geo. W. Pope, Athenia ; J. Payne Lowe, Pas- 
saic; Wm. J. Fredericks, Delawanna. 

Minutes of last meeting were readand approved. The Sec- 
retary reported that he had received a communication from Dr. 
John R. Mohler, wishing the Association to contribute towards 
the erection of a monument to Prof. Nocard, to be erected in * 
France. The members of the Association voted to contribute 


five dollars for the erection of monument; and the Treasurer * 
was instructed to send a check for the same to Dr. John R. 
Mohler, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. ~ 

Dr. Fredericks made a motion that the next regular month-— 
ly meeting be held at Dr. J. Payne Lowe Hospital, Jefferson os 


Passaic, on Feb. 2, 1904. The motion was carried to that ef- | 
fect. 

The State Veterinary meeting will be held at Trenton on 
Jan. 14, 1904, at Io A. M., at the Trenton House. 

The State board of Veterinary Medical Examiners will meet 
at the State House, Trenton, on Jan. 22 and 23, 1904. 

President Dr. Wm. Herbert Lowe attended the meeting of - 
the New Jersey Sanitary Association, held at Lakewood, on 
Dec. 4 and 5, 1903, made a report on Animal Diseases and Foods, 
which is published in the January number of the AMERICAN 
VETERINARY REVIEW. 

Without any further business the meeting was then adjourned 
until the next regular meeting, which will be held at Dr. J. | 
Payne Lowe’s Hospital, Passaic, 2, 

J. FREDERICKS, V . S., Secretary. 
COLORADO VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

This Association held its second annual meeting at the Gen- 
tleman’s Riding and Driving Club rooms, Denver, Jan. 4. 
There was a large attendance and four interesting papers were 
read, which drew out much discussion. The papers were as 
follows : Dr. Geo. H. Glover, ‘‘The Relation between — 
and Bovine Tuberculosis”; Dr. F. W. Culver, “ Pneumonia ” 
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Dr. A. B. McCapes, “ Ridgling Castration”; Dr. Charles G. 
Lamb, ‘‘ Horseshoeing.”’ 

The officers and Board of Directors were reélected for the 
coming year. 

Seven new members were duly elected. 

The meeting was voted a perfect success, and the prospects 
of the profession look very bright for the future. 

The meeting adjourned to meet on the first Monday in June, 
1904. M. J. WoOopDLIFFE, M. D. C., Sec.-7veasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of this Association was held 
at Boston, Dec. 23, 1903, and there was a very good attendance, 
and business relative to the new registration bill, etc., dis- 
posed of. 

It was voted that twenty-five dollars be contributed to assist 
in erecting a memorial to the late Dr. Nocard.* 

Dr. Winchester read an interesting paper on ‘ Glanders,” 
which was much appreciated by the members present. This 
was the first of a series of papers, to be given this winter, on the 
subject of glanders. F. J. BABBITT, Secretary. 


a NEWS AND I ITEMS. a 4 


FREDERIC T. DOLAN, M. D. V., of Dorchester, Boston, 
Mass., died on Nov. 16. 

THE Chicago Veterinary College has a foot-ball team which 
distinguished itself the past fall in competition with other college 
teams. 

It is reported that rabies exists in the flock of sheep of Peter 
S. Tiger, near Somerville, N. J. Affected animals butt and kill 
each other in fierce battle. 

At the St. Louis Exposition an effort will be made to or- 
ganize an association of breeders of the American carriage 
horse, with special reference to performances in the show ring. 

Dr. ADOLPH EICHHORN, Inspector B. A. I., who was trans- 
ferred to the East in connection with the successful crusade 
against foot-and-mouth disease, is again stationed at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Dr. ROBERT H. MCMULLEN, of Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed, after civil service examination, by the government, as 


* This contribution was forwarded to the REVIEW, and has been transmitted by us 
to the French Committee in charge of the fund. 
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an inspector of cattle entering the Philippines, and sailed from 


Dr. D. J. Dixon, of Hoboken, N. J., after resisting the shafts 


* _ San Francisco for Manila in November. 


of Cupid for lo these many years, has finally surrendered toa lady 
living in the vicinity of his newly-purchased stock farm in New 
Jersey, and he is now a happy benedict. We offer our congrat- 
ulations. 

Dr. A. W. AXFORD, Naughright, N. J.,a prominent mem- 
ber of the Veterinary Medical Association of New Jersey, 
mourns the death of his estimable wife, who was his companion 
for over thirty years. Mrs. Axford was the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Naughright, founders of the village of Naughright. 

Mr. ALEX. EGER, the Chicago agent of the REVIEw, suf- 
fered one of the saddest bereavements that fall to the lot of man 
in the loss of three sisters, a niece and a nephew, in the recent 
destruction by fire of the Iroquois Theatre, in Chicago. We 
tender him our sincerest sympathy, and know that his friends 
throughout the profession of the country will share in this ex- 
pression. 


Connet January rth, for. sentence on ‘the charge of illegally 


practicing veterinary medicine, to which indictment was found 
at the September term of Court, and to which he plead xox 
vult, Judge Connet told Locke that owing to his recent severe 
illness and for other reasons he would suspend sentence and 
warned him not to continue practicing without a license. 


Mr. E. G. Swirr has been promoted to the position of gen- _ 
eral manager of the extensive drug manufacturing house of — 


Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit, to succeed the late William M. 
Warren, whose death was announced in the January REVIEW. 


The high ideals of this firm have won the confidence of the vet- — 
erinary profession, and Mr. Swift will undoubtedly keep to the © 
standard of professional dignity which characterized his lament- 


ed predecessor. 


CARING FOR OLD HorsEs.—In New York there is an asso- — 
ciation known as “ The Equine Provident Society,” whose ob- 
ject is the care of aged horses which have done good serviceand — 
through infirmities or advanced age are no longer able to be 
profitable or pleasureable to their owners. It has established a_ 
ranch at Central Islip, Long Island, and is supported by volun- 


tary contributions. In public places small boxes for silver coins 
are placed, with a card descriptive of the object of the home. 
In the appeal for funds the following lines are quoted: “‘‘No- 
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heaven for brutes’, you fancy that is clear; Then let us make a 
heaven for them here. If immortality is to them denied, Then 
all the more incumbent doth it seem, To make their earthly life 
a happy dream.” 

DOSING FOR MILK FEVER.—American special-purpose dairy 
papers, and some general-purpose journals, continue to publish 
antiquated formulas for the cure of milk fever in cows, under 
which thousands of the best annually go down to death, while 
enlightened Canadian veterinarians and dairymen are saving the 
lives of over 95 per cent. of cases by the simple process of in- 
jecting pure oxygen into the udder through the teats, and with- 
out any dosing with salts or other medicines, one firm of veter- 
inarians having saved 47 cases out of 48 by this means, the only 
troublesome cases having been those which had been dosed be- _ | 
fore the up-to-date doctor was called in. Another veterinarian 
reports a magical recovery in every case except those previously 
dosed, a few of which have succumbed to pneumonia, the re- 
sult of medicine given having entered the trachea, owing to the 
inability of the cows to swallow. Even in these cases, the ad- 
ministering of the oxygen brought the cows out of their state of 
coma, and would doubtless, have saved their lives but for the 

~ dosing. When dairymen and cow-keepers generally learn to adopt 
nature’s course of letting the calf suck for the first three or four 
days after it is born, or being careful to milk the cow only par- 
tially for that period, there will be a mighty falling off in the 
number of cases of milk fever, and if the few cases that then oc- 
cur are treated with the oxygen remedy the losses will be prac- 
tically nil, but it takes some people a long time to learn, and the 
oxygen cure issosimple that it doesn’t appeal with force to those 
who are fond of physic. It is well, however, that so many have 
so far advanced as to rule out of the list of cattle complaints 
what used to be termed hollow-horn, the orthodox treatment for 
which was boring a gimlet hole in the horn, splitting the tail, 
and filling both orifices with salt and pepper. The practice of 
dehorning has knocked one branch of this business endwise. 
Let us hope the tails may not have to go as a sacrifice to ignor- 
ance or superstition. But whatever you do, dear reader, don’t 
dose the cow for milk fever, for the good ones that have been 
killed by that process would make a hecatomb higher than the . 
Himalayas. If you are not within reach of a veterinarian who 
has the oxygen outfit, get a bicycle pump with a rubber tube 
and milking tube attachment, and fill the udder with fresh air, 
which is over 20 per cent. oxygen, and ten to one a quick and 
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sure cure will result. This has, to our knowledge, been proven 
over and over again.—(Farmers’ Advocate, Winnepeg, Man.) 
TAIT BUTLER AND THE CATTLE Tick.—John E. Wing, staff 
correspondent of the Breeder's Gazette, has the following in his 
letter in the issue of Dec. 23 with reference to his recent visit to 
North Carolina: “Dr. Tait Butler is one of those enthusiastic 
impracticable troublesome men who won’t let ‘well enough’ 
alone. He is like Christopher Columbus and Patrick Henry 
and a lot more of those dreamers who insist on stirring things 
up and overturning the order of good old things. Tait Butler 
knows the cattle tick. He knows its strength and_its weakness. 
He has bottled ticks that were born in the bottle and have lived 


on the bottle, on the inside at least, since last April, waiting pa- ¥ 
tiently for a breakfast time that will never be. It rather dis-— 


mayed me when Tait Butler showed me those myraid young 
ticks crawling about the inside of that empty bottle, waiting 
their chance to get on their coveted host, some unwitting cow, 
perhaps a ‘thoroughbred’ from the North, with its veins full 
of rich warm blood ripe for impregnation with the deadly fever 
germ. You know these little ticks carry within their minute 
bodies yet more minute germs that attack the red corpuscles in 
bovine blood. The tick cannot help it, yet because it does con- 
vey these germs it must die, or rather it must never live. Tick 
eradication by dipping is impracticable, so thinks Tait Butler. 


Tick starvation by change of pasture, by leaving the young 


broods to hatch, to crawl upon the grass, waiting patiently for 
cows that never come, until they resolve themselves into dust 
again, he has proved to be practicable and easy in the higher 


lands of Western North Carolina. It costs little thus to eradi- 
cate ticks. It is a mere matter of education and cooperation _ 


among farmers. Already they are hard at work in the hill 
counties. They make a farm-to-farm canvass, report the pres- 
ence or absence of ticks and counsel the farmers how to proceed 
to rid their cattle and their fields of them. Their chief trouble 
is with the man with one or two cows who does not know about 


ticks nor care about ticks, and who is too indifferent totry to _ 


eradicate them. It may need law to help him. Tait Butler 
organizes county cattlemen’s associations to combat this indif- 
ference. He thinks he can gradually crowd the quarantine line 
down farther and farther. He sold a carload of cattle that he 
had fed below the line last spring and the mere fact that they 
were in quarantine pens cost him $175 in the price received | for 
them.” 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


In the accompanying table will be found the dates, places of meet- 
ing, and Secretaries’ names and addresses of all the Veterinary Medical 
Associations of the United States and Canada, so far as obtainable by 


the REVIEW. 


Secretaries are urgently requested to see that the organi- 


zations which they represent respectively are included in the list, and 
that the details concerning them are properly stated. We shall be glad 
to receive notification of errors of commission and omission. 


Name of Organization. 


Date of Next 
Meeting. 


Place of 
Meeting 


Name and Address Secretary. 


American V. M, Ass’n 


Vet. Med, Ass’n of N, J 
Connecticut V. M. Ass’n 
New York S. V. M. Soc’y.... 
Schuylkill Valley V. M. A.... 


Passaic Co. V, M. Ass’n 


Michigan State V, M, Ass’n... 
Alumni Ass’n N, Y.-A, V.C.. 
Illinois State V. M, Ass’n 
Wisconsin Soc. Vet, Grad 
Illinois V. M. and Surg. A.... 
Vet, Ass’n of Manitoba 

North Carolina V. M. Ass’n... 
Ontario Vet, Ass’n 

V. M. Ass’n New York Co.... 


Ohio State V. M. Ass’n 
Western Penn, V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Vet. Med, Ass’n 
Genesee Valley V. M. Ass’n... 
Iowa State V. M. Ass’n 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass’n.. 
Pennsylvania State V. M. A... 
Keystone V. M, Ass’n 


Colorado State V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n 


Rhode Island V. M Ass’n.... 
North Dakota V. M. Ass’n.... 


California State V. M. Ass’n... 


Southern Auxiliary of Califor- 
nia State V. M. Ass’n.... 
South Dakota V. M. A 


Aug. 16-19,’04. 


July 14, 1904. 
Feb, 2, 1904. 
September, 1904 


Call Ex, Com. }. 


Monthly. 
April, 1904. 


Feb. 2, 1904. 
April, 1904. 
Feb. 23. 
Call ot Pres’t. 


July, 1904. 
December, 1904 
Ist Wednesday 
of each month. 


Ist Wednesday 
of each month, 


Aug. 15, 1904. 


March, 1904. 


2d Tuesday of 
each month. 

Ist Mon, in June 

Feb, 15, 1904. 


2d Tues. Jan. 
Mch. Je.Sep, De 


Jan. Apl. Jy, Oct. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Newark, 


Hartford, 
Brooklyn, 


Waterville. 
Ottawa, 
Lansing. 

141 W. 54thSt 
Peoria. 
Racine, 


Greensboro, 
Toronto. 
141 W. 54thSt 


Pittsburgh. 


St. Louis. 


Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 


Denver. 
Kansas City. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles. 


J. J. Repp. 5249 Addison 
St., Phila., Pa, 

G, W., Pope, Athenia, N. J 

B. K. Dow, Willimantic. 

W. H. Kelly, Albany, N.Y. 

W. G. Huyett, Werners- 
ville, Pa. 

W. G. Fredericks, Dela- 
wanna, N, J. 

H, D. Paxson, Ft. Worth, 

F. J. Babbitt, Lynn, Mass. 

C, L. Blakely, Augusta. 

W. W. Boucher, Ottawa. 

Judson Black, Richmond, 

F. R. Hanson, NY, City. 

W. H. Welch, Lexington, Ill 

S. Beattie. 

W. A. Swain, Mt, Pulaski, Ill 

F. Torrance, Winnipeg. 

T. B. Carroll, Wilmington. 

C H. Sweetapple, Toronto, 

D. J. Mangan, N. Y., City. 


W. H. Gribble, Washing- 
ton C, H. 

F, Weitzel, 100 Parkway, 
Allegheny, 

Stanley Smith, Columbia, 

J. H. Taylor, Henrietta,N,Y. 

H, C. Simpson, Denison, Ia. 

J. S. Butler, Minneapolis. 

C. J. Marshall, 2004 Pine 
St., Phila, 

C. J. Marshall, 2004 Pine 
St., Phila 

M. J. Woodliffe, Denver. 

B. F, Kaupp, 3712 Michigan 
Ave., Kansas City 

T.E, Robinson, Westerly, RI 

E, J. Davidson, Grand Forks 

P. H. Browning, San Jose. 


H.D. Fenimore, Los Angeles 


E. L. Moore, Brookings, 
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a] : Maine Vet. Med. Ass’n,...... 
Central Canada V, Ass’n......]. 
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sure cure will result. This has, to our knowledge, been proven 
over and over again.—(Farmers’ Advocate, Winnepeg, Man.) — 
TAIT BUTLER AND THE CATTLE TIck.—John E. Wing, staff 
correspondent of the Breeder's Gazette, has the following in his 
letter in the issue of Dec. 23 with reference to his recent visit to 
‘North Carolina: “Dr. Tait Butler is one of those enthusiastic 
impracticable troublesome men who won’t let ‘ well enough’ 
alone. He is like Christopher Columbus and Patrick Henry 
and a lot more of those dreamers who insist on stirring things 
up and overturning the order of good old things. Tait Butler 
knows the cattle tick. He knows its strength and its weakness. 
He has bottled ticks that were born in the bottle and have lived 
on the bottle, on the inside at least, since last April, waiting pa- _ 
tiently for a breakfast time that will never be. It rather dis- 
mayed me when Tait Butler showed me those myraid young 
ticks crawling about the inside of that empty bottle, waiting 
their chance to get on their coveted host, some unwitting cow, 
perhaps a ‘thoroughbred’ from the North, with its veins full 
of rich warm blood ripe for impregnation with the deadly fever | 
germ. You know these little ticks carry within their minute 
bodies yet more minute germs that attack the red corpuscles in 
bovine blood. The tick cannot help it, yet because it does con- _ 
vey these germs it must die, or rather it must never live. Tick © 
eradication by dipping is impracticable, so thinks Tait Butler. 
Tick starvation by change of pasture, by leaving the young 
broods to hatch, to crawl upon the grass, waiting patiently for 
cows that never come, until they resolve themselves into dust 
again, he has proved to be practicable and easy in the higher 
lands of Western North Carolina. It costs little thus to eradi- 
cate ticks. It is a mere matter of education and codperation 
among farmers. Already they are hard at work in the hill 
counties. They make a farm-to-farm canvass, report the pres- 
ence or absence of ticks and counsel the farmers how to proceed 
to rid their cattle and their fields of them. . Their chief trouble 
is with the man with one or two cows who does not know about 
ticks nor care about ticks, and who is too indifferent to try to — 
eradicate them. It may need law to help him. Tait Butler 
organizes county cattlemen’s associations to combat this indif- 
ference. He thinks he can gradually crowd the quarantine line — 
down farther and farther. He sold a carload of cattle that he 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. — 


In the accompanying table will be found the dates, places of meet- 
ing, and Secretaries’ names and addresses of all the Veterinary Medical 
Associations of the United States and Canada, so far as obtainable by 


the REVIEW. 


Secretaries are urgently requested to see that the organi- 


zations which they represent respectively are included in the list, and 


that the details concerning them are properly stated. 


We shall be glad 


to receive notification of errors of commission and omission. 


Name of Organization. 


Date of Next 
Meeting. 


Place of 
Meeting 


Name and Address Secretary. 


American V, Ass’n 


York S. V. M. Soc’y.... 
Schuylkill Valley V. M. A.... 


Passaic Co. V. M. Ass’n 


Texas V, M. Ass’n 
Massachusetts Vet. Ass’n 
Maine Vet. Med. Ass’n 


Michigan State V. M., Ass’n... 
Alumni Ass’n N, Y.-A, V.C.. 
Illinois State V. M, Ass’n 
_ Wisconsin Soc, Vet, Grad 
Illinois V. M. and Surg. A.... 

Ass’n of Manitoba 
North Carolina V. M. Ass’n... 
Ontario Vet. Ass’n 
Ass’n New York Co.... 


Ohio State V. M. Ass’n 
Western Penn, V. M. Ass’n... 


‘Missouri Vet. Med. Ass’n 
Genesee Valley V. M. Ass’n... 
Iowa State V. M. Ass’n 
Minnesota State V. M. Ass’n.. 
- Pennsylvania State V. M. A... 


Keystone V. M. Ass’n 


Colorado State V. M. Ass’n... 
Missouri Valley V. Ass’n 


Rhode Island V. M Ass’n.... 
North Dakota V. M. Ass’n.... 
California State V. M. Ass’n... 
Southern Auxiliary of Califor- 
nia State V. M. Ass’n.... 
South Dakota V. M. A 


Aug, 16-19,’04. 


July 14, 1904. 
Feb, 2, 1904. 
September, 1904 


Call Ex, Com. |. 


Monthly. 
April, 1904. 


Feb. 2, 1904. 
April, 1904. 
Feb. 23. 
Call ot Pres’t. 


July, 1904. 
December, 1904 
Ist Wednesday 
of each month. 


Ist Wednesday 
of each month, 


Aug. 15, 1904. 


March, 1904. 


2d Tuesday of 
each month. 

Ist Mon, in June 

Feb, 15, 1904. 


2d Tues. Jan. 
Mch. Je.Sep, Dc 


Jan. Apl. Jy, Oct. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Newark, 


Hartford. 
Brooklyn, 


Waterville. 
Ottawa, 
Lansing. 

141 W, 54thSt 
Peoria. 
Racine. 


Greensboro, 
Toronto. 
141 W. 54thSt 


Pittsburgh. 


St. Louis, 


Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 


Denver. 
Kansas City. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles. 


J. J. Repp. 5249 Addison 
St., Phila., Pa. 
G, W. Pope, Athenia, N. J. 
B. K. Dow, Willimantic. 
W. H. Kelly, Albany, N.Y. 
Werners- 


W. G. Fredericks, Dela- 
wanna, N, J. 
H, D. Paxson, Ft. Worth, 
F, J. Babbitt, Lynn, Mass. 
C. L. Blakely, Augusta, 
W. W. Boucher, Ottawa. 
Judson Black, Richmond, 
F, Hanson, NY, City. 
W. H. Welch, Lexington, 
S. Beattie. 
W. A. Swain, Mt, Pulaski, Ill 
F. Torrance, Winnipeg. 
T. B. Carroll, Wilmington. 
C H. Sweetapple, Toronto, 
D. J. Mangan, N. Y. City. 


W. H. Gribble, Washing- 
ton C, H. 

F, Weitzel, 100 Parkway, 
Allegheny. 

Stanley Smith, Columbia, 

J. H. Taylor, Henrietta,N.Y. 

H, C. Simpson, Denison, Ia. 

J. S. Butler, Minneapolis. 

C. J. Marshall, 2004 Pine 
St., Phila. 

C. J. Marshall, 2004 Pine 
St., Phila 

M. J. Woodliffe, Denver, 

B. F. Kaupp, 3712 Michigan 
Ave., Kansas City 

T.E, Robinson, Westerly, RI 

E, J. Davidson, Grand Forks 

P. H. Browning, San Jose. 


H.D. Fenimore, Ios Angeles 


E. L. Moore, Brookings, 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; foreign countries, $3.60 ; 


students while attending college, $2; single copies, 25 cents. 
Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage ts yorwarded. 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediately upon 


changing their address. 
Alex. Eger, 34 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill., Veterinary Publisher and dealer 


in Veterinary Instruments, Books, and Drugs, ts the authorized agent for the REVIEW 
in Chicago and the Middle West, and will receive subscriptions and advertisements at 


publishers’ rates. 


° OwINc to an influx of new subscriptions in December, the December 
_ issue though larger than any previous one, becamerapidly exhausted ; the 
_ result of which is, that there are many who, desiring to begin their sub- 

scriptions with the December number and prior to it, have had to be disap- 
pointed. And while we regret such disappointment to any one desiring 
that especial number as the beginning of his subscription, we especially 
regret it, where it chances to be a subscriber who has allowed his sub- 
scription to run out with the Aug., Sept. or Oct. number, and now de- 
sires to renew it, and naturally wants all the back numbers for binding. 
In view of that fact, the publishers would call the attention of those who 
do zot bind, to the fact that they will gladly purchase DECEMBER 1903 
NUMBERS OF THE REVIEW, at regular price, if they will communicate 
. with the Business Manager at 509 West 152nd Street, New York. 


‘Wr have used Zenoleum for various purposes for the past three 
years and take pleasure in stating that it has proven entirely satisfac- 
tory. We find it pure enough to warrant its use in almost any kind of 
surgical operation, cheap enough to warrant its free usage on old sores, 
mange and for sanitary purposes, and quite effective in the destruction of 
all kinds of vermin. It destroys the cattle tick, when it comes in con- 
tact with it, when used in a five per cent. solution. I shall endeavor 
to keep asupply of Zenoleum on hand, as I consider it one of our most 


valuable disinfectants. 
‘“<Dr. G. E. Nesom, State Veterinarian, South Carolina.’’ 


Apporrs’ ALKALOIDAL PREPARATIONS still lead all other forms of 
medication in canine and feline patients. Their therapeutic value is 
beyond question, and their administration in the above class of patients * 


is ideal. 
VETERINARY PRACTITIONERS WANTED. 
WANTED.—Two ambitious, energetic, middle-aged, and up-to-date practitioners. — 
Men who have high aims in the profession and are capable of taking an active part in col- 
lege work. To such men a rare opportunity is offered. Men who have had experience 
in city practice preferred.. Addres M. H. McKIL.LIPp, 1639 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ASSISTANTSHIP WANTED. 

WANTED BY VETERINARY STUDENT, position as assistant to practitioner with large — 
country practice, with view to partnership upon completion of course. Address: AsSIST- — 
ANT, care of AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW. 

BOUND VOLUMES OF REVIEW FOR SALE. 

Volumes XV, XVI and XVII, handsomely bound, for sale, For particulars address: — 

AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW. 509 W. 152d St., New York, ° 
REVIEWS WANTED. 

Vol. VI, No. Vol. VII, Nos. 3,4, and 7. Vol. VIII, No. 11. Address : 

ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Library Department, Guelph, Canada. 
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